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EDITORIAL 


The End is the Beginning 


World Council of Churches came to a close in Amsterdam, 

two young people, one a student of the University of Prague, 
the other a student of a Dutch University, were engaged in ani- 
mated conversation. The topic of discussion was whether the As- 
sembly just concluded should be regarded as an end or as a begin- 
ning. A friend of the disputants who had been listening to the 
conversation injected the remark that the Assembly, truly under- 
stood, might be regarded as both end and beginning. And he made 
the further observation: In all things that are embraced in God’s 
unfolding purpose, whether in the world, in the Church or in per- 
sonal experience, the end is always the beginning. 

This opinion would seem to enshrine an important truth. Where 
God is concerned, no end in a temporal sequence of happenings is 
ever a mere end; no achievement is ever an end in itself. For in 
the divine economy the end of an historical series is the beginning 
of a new march; the objective of a task concluded is that it become 
the terminus for a fresh start. The real importance of an historical 
event lies in the measure in which it gives birth to the new begin- 
ning which is hidden within it. In the Christian religion there is 
a pilgrim sense of beyondness whereby everything that God brings 
to pass points beyond itself. 

St. Paul stressed this pilgrim sense of beyondness when he said: 
“Forgetting what lies behind and straining forward to what lies 
ahead . . .” (Phil. 3: 13 R. S. V.). It is not that particular things 
belonging to the Christian past are unimportant; they are of time- 
less importance and should be remembered with gratitude. But 
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their full importance and meaning will become manifest only as 
they become a new beginning and move onwards into tomorrow. 

There are several things of crucial importance about which it can 
be said that the end is the beginning. 


THE END OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION IS THE BEGINNING 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


As the human crisis deepens in our time, voices proclaim from 
high places of culture that man’s state is hopeless. Solitary and 
alone he stands against the Darkness. For there is no God but only 
a void, no cosmic purpose but only waste and welter. Christian 
faith is challenged to proclaim afresh that God and purpose both 
exist. Darkness there is, but it is the “darkness of God” within 
whose thick folds he dwells. Rarely so much as today has God been 
the hidden God who lives in the thick darkness. But out of the 
silence God has spoken and out of the darkness he has come. The 
everlasting Light shone in the darkness and the eternal Word be- 
came flesh in a Man. Ever clearer, ever dearer, ever more com- 
pelling, ever more relevant, the dramatic unity of truth that centers 
in the incarnation, life, teaching, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God, offers us today a luminous and a 
fighting faith. ‘That core of truth is the foundation of God’s order. 
Upon its once-for-allness falls the accent of eternity. It is the “still 
point of the turning world,” the world that whirls in darkness. 

Yet the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, for all its dramatic 
majesty and ultimate character, is an end which is also a beginning. 
What is that beginning? What is the supreme thing to which it 
gave birth? Aquinas’ Summa and Calvin’s Institutes were both 
born of it. The work of Rembrandt and of Bach, and of the great 
cathedral architects was inspired by it. Yet not for these was the 
revelation. When some people think of the supreme creations of 
the Christian religion they have in mind classical orthodoxies in 
thought or immortal embodiments in color, tone, or form, of the 
influence of the Christian revelation. Let us eschew, however, the 
subtle thought that revelation has found its culminating expression 
in monuments of Christian culture. The Christian revelation shall 
continue to have its crowning significance not in great systems of 
thought or in masterpieces of art, but in the renewed lives of plain 
people. Not in scholars and connoisseurs, not in poets and artists, 
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persons who were enthralled and transfigured by the grandeur of 
the revelation, but in a community of believers, “saints” in the New 
Testament sense, men and women who heard and obeyed the Gospel 
of God, and were recreated in Christ Jesus, did the revelation of 
God reach the end which was also the beginning. It is very im- 
portant to remember this, lest we ever be tempted to give a dignity 
and ultimacy to Christian systems of theology and Christian cul- 
tural achievements which places their significance out of all per- 
spective. 

The Son of God became man, lived and died and rose again, and 
ascended into Heaven, that divinity might break into the lives of 
common people, that through faith in Jesus Christ, they might be- 
come sons of God and members of a new community, the Christian 
Church. Christian culture in all its expressions is dated in time. 
The Christian Church as the true bearer of history moves on through 
time. It is the Church, rather than any expression of Christian 
culture, that is the true instrument of God’s glory, the medium 
through which he is made visible to men. “I have called thee by 
thy name, thou art mine.” “This people have I formed for my- 
self, they shall show forth my praise.” ‘The revelation is consum- 
mated in living souls and in the life, work, and relations of living 
souls. And when at length the great role of the Church is com- 
pleted, it will be through a survey of its life and history that the 
“principalities and powers in the heavenlies” will get their deepest 
insight into the manifold wisdom of God, into the innumerable 
aspects of the Divine unveiling. ‘Therefore, let it be repeated, the 
Christian revelation is not for the sake of any achievement, however 
great, which makes that revelation a mere object of critical study, 
of devout expression, of theological formulation, or of pictorial art. 
It is supremely for the sake of Christian believers. Jesus Christ 
came that men might be saved, that the Church might be born, 
that through the Church the full splendor of the revelation might 
become manifest. 


THE END OF THE CHRSTIAN CHURCH Is THE BEGINNING 
OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


But the Christian Church, no more than the Christian revela- 
tion, can be regarded as an end in itself. The moment the Church 
begins to regard itself as an end, or to restrict its activities to a 
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cloistered expression of its relationship to God in worship, it ceases 
to be in the fullest sense the Church. It becomes, instead, an idol 
and frustrates the unfolding purpose of God whereby he wills that 
all men everywhere should hear the word of the Gospel. 

The Christian Church, to be truly the Church, must be a wit- 
nessing, as well as a worshipping, Church. The Church’s constant 
temptation, to which alas it has often succumbed, in some eras of 
history and in some Christian communions more than others, is to 
exist exclusively for the worship of God. But no activity carried 
on in the sanctuary, whether in drab simplicity or amid the rap- 
turous emotion created by the color and tone of a great liturgical 
service, can make the Church the Church. It is paradoxical, but 
it is true, that the Church is not truly the Church if the expression 
of its life is limited to the love of God expressed in worship. What 
is still more paradoxical is that the Church is not truly the Church 
even if the worshippers love one another and succeed in constitut- 
ing a true Christian community in which the relations between all 
its members are dictated by love. For the end of the Christian 
Church is not merely that God should be worshipped and that the 
brethren should be loved. ‘The worshipping community must carry 
the inspiration of worship beyond the precincts of the sanctuary, 
and the spirit of Christian love to the places where men live beyond 
the pale of the Church and its privileges. ‘The worship of God 
must pass into the work of God. The love of one’s brethren must 
pass over into the love of one’s neighbor, when one’s neighbor does 
not happen to be one’s brother in Christ. 

When the Church is the Church, when the end is grasped as the 
beginning, the worship of God and the love of the brethren inspire 
Christian men and women to move into the “highways and hedges” 
where men live, and on to the‘roads that lead to the remotest outposts 
of human habitation. Evangelistic activity, missionary devotion, is 
the true end of churchly reality, that for which the Christian Church 
really exists in the world and by loyalty to which it will ultimately 
be judged. The Christian Church exists for what has hitherto been 
no more than a minority movement in the Church, namely the 
Christian mission. Bared feet that have stood in the holy ground 
of the sanctuary must be shod again with “the preparation of the 
Gospel of peace,” thereafter to tread the wilderness trails and pene- 
trate the haunts of human need. The apprehension and experience 
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of the Christian reality that is mediated through the Word and 
Sacraments are a prelude and preparation for the moment when 
the Christian witness tightens the belt of Truth around him, and 
unfurls Truth’s banner for a great crusade. 

Throughout the history of the Christian Church the Christian 
mission, that is, the Church’s missionary activity, has been a minor- 
ityinterest. Yet, even as a minority movement, it has been the great- 
est movement that history has known in the last two centuries. It 
was the Church’s dedication to its world mission that made the First 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches possible. The 
ecumenical Church of today, the Church which is co-extensive with 
the inhabited globe, is the child of the Christian missionary move- 
ment. One of the most significant things, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant thing, that the World Council of Churches did, was to commit 
itself to missionary activity as an essenial aspect of the Church’s life. 
Upon the official letterhead of the World Council one now reads, 
“The World Council of Churches, in association with The Inter- 
national Missionary Council.” ‘The Oxford Conference of 1937 
said: ‘Let the Church be the Church.” ‘The Amsterdam Assembly 
said, in effect: the Church will be the Church only in the measure 
in which it takes its missionary calling seriously. 


THE END OF THE CHRISTIAN MIsSION Is THE BEGINNING 
OF THE MIssIONARY CHURCH 


For about two hundred years we have been accustomed to the 
Christian Church carrying on missions, missions within national 
territory, missions beyond the boundaries of the nation where the 
Church had its seat. We now come to a moment in the history of 
the Church and of the world when the Christian mission must give 
place to the missionary Church. More than in any century since 
the century of its birth, the Christian Church stands today in an 
alien world, in a situation which is missionary in the most absolute 
sense. This situation can be met only if the Church as a whole be- 
comes missionary. “The ecumenical movement must not be allowed 
to degenerate into a movement of mere theological understanding 
and ecclesiastical rapprochement. Evangelistic activity and mission- 
ary fervor, even though expressions of a minority interest within the 
Church, have been the Church’s glory. Both expansion and a grow- 
ing desire for unity must mark the Church’s life as a whole. The 
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older and the younger Churches must be bound together in holy 
partnership to make Jesus Christ known, loved, and obeyed wher- 
ever the Christian Church is found or its influence felt. 

To this end, the whole structure of the Church and all the insti- 
tutions of the Church, must become more mobile than at any pre- 
vious time in Christian history. The whole Church must advance 
with clear vision and sacrificial devotion upon the whole world front. 
This means something revolutionary. Not only must the Church 
advance into the geographical spaces where men live who have not 
heard the Gospel nor acknowledged the sway of Christ. Not only 
must Christianity make a missionary approach to the total cultural 
situation in the East and in the West. All who bear Christ’s name 
must be prepared to be utterly Christian in all the spheres in which 
they move and in the several vocations in which their lives are spent. 
They must also strive that their secular calling shall make its own 
contribution to the purpose of God for human life. ‘This can only 
be done if the laity are joined together with the clergy, to express 
in the life and thought of our time and in the spirit of the universal 
priesthood of all believers, all that it means to be “priests” of the 
living, redeeming God. Each Christian “priest” enjoys the full per- 
sonal privilege of enjoying communion with God through Jesus 
Christ; each is equally responsible to lead other lives to offer them- 
selves to God in joyful self-surrender. 


But what beginning shall be the end of the missionary Church? 
Despite contemporary appearances, notwithstanding defeatist phi- 
losophies, for all the current distortions of Biblical apocalyptic, a 
missionary Church shall triumph in history. Through its crusading 
missionary action in the fellowship and through the might of the 
living Lord, the kingdoms of this world shall “become the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ.” The last conqueror shall be Jesus 
Christ and the organ of his triumph shall be the Church which is 
his Body. Christ’s Gospel shall prevail in the earth; Christ’s right- 
eousness shall be done upon earth. Then shall the end come. The 
end of the missionary Church shall be the beginning of the everlast- 
ing Kingdom. 

J. A. M. 





EDITORIAL 


Faith and the Sciences 


Princeton University has revived the controversy between sci- 

ence and religion with his article, “Man against Darkness,” 
which appeared in the September number of The Atlantic Monthly. 
“You can draw a sharp line,” he tells us, “across the history of Europe 
dividing it into two epochs of very unequal length. The line passes 
through the lifetime of Galileo. European man before Galileo— 
whether ancient pagan or more recent Christian—thought of the 
world as controlled by plan and purpose. After Galileo European 
man thinks of it as utterly purposeless. This is the great revolu- 
tion.” From this it follows, first, that religion is dead or dying, 
and second, “if the scheme of things is purposeless and meaningless, 
then the life of man is purposeless and meaningless too.” 

One salutary effect of this article is that it reminds us that agnosti- 
cism and atheism are by no means obsolete. When we talk hope- 
fully about the revival of religion in our day and the restoration of 
a theological point of view, we ought to bear in mind that there are 
those like Professor Stace who represent a quite different mood 
which is perhaps more widespread than we like to think. It is not 
enough, in any case, to intimate, as some have done, that Professor 
Stace ought not to be allowed to teach his doctrines to impression- 
able college students. President Dodds of Princeton is surely right 
when he said in answer to this suggestion, “I can’t imagine any 
more effective method of alienating our students from religious 
beliefs than to undertake to suppress Professor Stace. . . . Is it not 
wiser and more effective to meet these issues squarely rather than 
try to throw around our young men a sanitary cordon?” Nathaniel 
Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, writing in The 
British Weekly, says that if the theologians will not answer Professor 
Stace, very likely the scientists will. This issue of THEOLocy Topay 
does not address itself directly to the Atlantic controversy, which 
has been extended into subsequent numbers, but it does undertake 
in a core of articles to examine some of the inferences which Pro- 
fessor Stace makes about the relation between faith and the sciences. 


P Princeton W. T. Stace of the Philosophy Department of 


In the April issue of THEoLocy Topay for 1945, there appeared 
an article by the professor of philosophy of religion at McMaster 
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University, Hamilton, Ontario, on the subject, “Let the Preacher 
Preach the Word.” Since then the author, Robert J. McCracken, 
has become the minister of the Riverside Church in New York, oc- 
cupying a pulpit made famous because of its long association with 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. In these recent days Dr. McCracken has 
shown that he practices what he preached in his article of four years 
ago. We welcome Dr. McCracken once more among our contrib- 
utors and feel sure that his brief devotional message which opens 
this number will be widely read and appreciated. 


Our first major article has been prepared by A. D. Ritchie, Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. It is not a rehash of the old controversy regarding sci- 
ence and religion but a fresh approach which illumines the signifi- 
cance of some of the older disputes. ‘Three areas of conflict are 
studied, the attack on Galileo, the Darwinian revolution, and the 
present dominance of a secular point of view. Written in a clear 
and attractive style, the article is especially instructive for those 
who feel themselves ignorant of the basic issues of science. ‘The 
author is himself an unashamed Christian who does not hesitate 
to conclude his discussion by saying, ‘‘only Christianity can save 
us from the menace of modern secularism.” 

The first conflict of science and religion arose with the voyages 
of discovery at the end of the fifteenth century which more than 
the discussions of the sages shattered the traditionally accepted cos- 
mology. ‘The effect of all this was that science, religion, and poli- 
tics which had been previously regarded as one were now taken to 
be distinct spheres. ‘The Darwinian dispute of the nineteenth cen- 
tury moved from the cloistered confines of scholarly study into the 
marketplace when evolution was taken (wrongly) to support a 
purely non-purposive description of the descent of man. The 
twentieth century conflict is occasioned by the fact that secularism 
now claims the allegiance of political power. The peril of secu- 
larism in our day is that it may lead to a type of technocracy which 
attempts to give the people not what they want but what they need. 
It is just here that both democracy and Christianity with their con- 
cern for persons as persons become relevant to the whole discussion 
of science. 

Professor Ritchie has had a remarkable teaching career in both 
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the sciences and philosophy. A graduate of St. Andrews in Scot- 
land and Trinity College, Cambridge, he has served on the staff 
of the Physiology Department and later as Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Manchester. In 1945, when he went to Edin- 
burgh, Professor Ritchie published a little book, Civilization, Sci- 
ence and Religion, which gives a distillation of his view of the whole 
realm of human thought. It is highly significant that this book, 
printed in paper covers in the well known Pelican series, has been 
a best seller in Great Britain. A more recent volume from his pen 
has just been published under the title, Philosophical Essays. 


Professor Gerhart Niemeyer of Oglethorpe University, Georgia, 
in his article, ‘Faith and Facts in Social Science,” points to the need 
for an examination of the principles and presuppositions of the so- 
cial sciences which in our day have advanced with such rapidity. 
The author contends that “the incompatibility of faith and reason 
in the social sciences is a more serious threat to our civilization than 
was the corresponding conflict between natural science and relig- 
ion.” The problem involved here is that the social sciences com- 
bine in a unique way both factual data and moral judgments, and 
unless these are carefully distinguished science may be conditioned 
by morality and morality may be regarded as the consequence of 
scientific inference. 

The analysis of this problem is followed by a careful exposition 
of a little known but highly significant book by Karl Popper, The 
Open Society and Its Enemies. Professor Niemeyer believes that 
this book opens new vistas for the interpreter of the social sciences 
simply because it is acutely aware of the relation between science 
as factual information and moral evaluation. Although Popper 
writes as a humanist, his general position has obvious importance 
for the Christian outlook upon science in general and the social 
sciences in particular. 


Certainly one of the most controversial thinkers in the social sci- 
ences today is Pitirim A. Sorokin. He is that rare combination of 
statistician and moralist. Thus his fellow sociologists damn him 
with faint praise by saying that as a scientist he is a good evangelist, 
and those who might otherwise welcome his Christian emphasis are 
apprehensive lest his ethical and religious exhortations be found to 
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rest upon unscientific foundations. In any case, in Sorokin we have 
in our own day not only a remarkable individual but a versatile and 
prodigious writer whose influence is just beginning to be felt. 

The time has come for a serious consideration of Sorokin. He 
cannot be disregarded, but the fact is that hardly anyone has taken 
the trouble to work through all his voluminous books, especially the 
four large volumes of his Social and Cultural Dynamics. In the 
article by Professor Soper of Beloit College, Wisconsin, a beginning 
is made. It is written by one who knows Sorokin both as a man 
and as a thinker, and in this way serves as an admirable introduc- 
tion to the whole problem of the philosophy of society and culture 
which is so vital a concern in our day. ‘The article does not attempt 
to be a theological or scientific critique of Sorokin’s sensate, idea- 
tional, idealistic scheme, but it is a much needed survey of a position 
which frankly and boldly undertakes to change the mentality of 
modern sensate man. 


If secularism is the dominant mood of our day, it is pertinent to 
ask whether a Christian, who is inherently opposed to secularism, 
can be a philosopher in a time when philosophy is more or less 
identified with a secular point of view. Historically speaking, of 
course, many attempts have been made to construct a Christian phi- 
losophy, notably the Thomistic synthesis of the Middle Ages. But 
is there a specifically Protestant perspective, and if so what are its 
presuppositions? 

Professor M. Holmes Hartshorne of Colgate University tackles 
this issue by defining “‘prophetic Christianity” in its Biblical con- 
text over against classic Greek philosophy. For the latter ‘the be- 
fitting excellence of man is the rational quest for the eternal. For 
the Bible, man’s vocation is‘to do the will of his creator.’”’ The 
conflict between these two traditions, involving two very different 
conceptions of time, history, nature, and reason, runs down through 
the centuries either as a false synthesis (Thomism) or in the form 
of modern philosophical secularism (Descartes to Dewey). The 
unique factor introduced by a Protestant perspective is not only 
the recognition that reason is a dimension of nature and hence phi- 
losophy is inevitable, but that any philosophical position is always 
conditioned by the fact that nature and reason are bound to his- 
torical decision—time in the sense of meaning, purpose, “‘fate.” 
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We include in this issue of THEOLocy Topay two articles of Chris- 
tian witness bearing upon the problem of the communication and 
transmission of Christian truth. The article by the distinguished 
Lebanese statesman, Dr. Charles Malik raises the question, ‘““How 
can the Christian missionary cope with the new day that is dawn- 
ing in the East, speaking a sure word and witnessing to the timeless 
evangel?” We believe the brief article by Dr. Charles Malik is a 
most unusual assessment and interpretation of the missionary task. 
The author is President of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and Minister of Lebanon to the United States. 
Delivered originally as an address to the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, the article begins with a warm personal tribute 
to the missionaries of Tripoli where Dr. Malik was given his early 
education. Appreciative as he is of the whole missionary enter- 
prise, the author speaks with knowledge and conviction when he 
suggests that in the future missions must beware of the snare of 
the social gospel, be more doctrinally vertebrate, and push on in 
the quest for unity—the unity symbolized in the Incarnation of 


Christ. 


“The Pulpit Steps” has reference to the thoughts which should 
be in the mind of the preacher as he steps into the pulpit to de- 
liver a sermon. What should be his intention? What is he try- 
ing todo? What does he hope to accomplish? Dr. Lockhart Amer- 
man, minister of the Sewickley Presbyterian Church and lecturer 
on homiletics at Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, empha- 
sizes three motives which ought to be behind all preaching. These 
are, first, the glorification of God, second, the relevance of the Word 
of God for vital contemporary problems, and third, the willingness 


to be taught, even shaken, by one’s own sermonic effort. 
H. T. K., Jr. 





LET US LOVE GOD WITH OUR MINDS 


By ROBERT JAMES MCCRACKEN 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” To 

think and to think hard is a religious duty. Devoting one’s 
head to the service of God is as necessary as private prayer or public 
worship. 

What would have become of Christianity had it not been for the 
thinkers—in the first century men like Paul and John and the un- 
known author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the second and third 
centuries men like the great Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and 
Origen? They never made a virtue of ignorance or credulity. 
They labored to commend the Christian faith to the intelligence of 
their contemporaries. They honored the mind as the instrument 
that apprehends and appropriates truth. They were abreast of the 
best thinking of their age. Soon they were more than abreast of it; 
they were the intellectual leaders of their day. 

So it has been in every creative period of the Church’s life. When 
men put their brains to work in the service of God things begin to 
happen. First you have the Revival of Learning and then, as in- 
evitably as day follows night, you have the Reformation. First you 
have a stirring in the minds of John and Charles Wesley, both of 
them university men, and then you have the revival which goes by 
their name, sweeping through England like a flame of fire and 
cleansing the life of England at every level, personal, political, so- 
cial, and ecclesiastical. 

If only that were the whole story! Unfortunately it has another 
side. Far from regarding the mind as a sacred instrument there 
are some who distrust it. A man went into a church and heard the 
preacher say in the course of the sermon: “Few things, my friends, 
have done more harm in this world than thought.” He then pro- 
ceeded, though it was surely quite unnecessary: “Don’t, my dear 
friends, put me down as a thinker, put me down as a believer.” 
But that is a false antithesis. What is the value of belief without 
thought? Belief without thought is superstition. It is the ac. 
ceptance of opinions at second-hand and on hearsay. 

What are the effects of this distrust of reason? It sets up a schism 
between the heart and the head. It results in an attempt to fetter 
free inquiry and to keep belief fixed and static. It makes for ob- 


[tien is a place in religion for the exercise of the intelligence. 
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scurantism in religion and produces men who are intellectual aliens, 
out of touch with the realities of the world in which they are set. 
No one associates a scientist with fear of truth. The scientist is 
ready to follow truth wherever it leads. Christians who believe 
that God is a God of truth should be no less open-minded. If peo- 
ple have hazy ideas about God, if they are bewildered and puzzled 
as to what they should believe and why, if the attitude of nine per- 
sons out of ten to Christianity is a sort of inert agnosticism, the rea- 
son is not far to seek. They have not brought the same intellectual 
interest to religion that they have to the other concerns of life. En- 
terprising in most fields of endeavor they are indolent in this. ‘They 
have not learned to love God with all their mind. 

Many men today are dissatisfied with their religion. They have 
good reason to be dissatisfied with it. It is substantially the religion 
of their boyhood. It consists for the most part of memories of what 
they were taught at Sunday School. They are competent at busi- 
ness, wide awake as to what is happening in the world, conscientious 
and forward-looking in their citizenship. They have moved on in 
their knowledge of other subjects—politics, history, science, music— 
but in their knowledge of Christianity they have stood still. Some- 
times, ironically enough, they complain that the Church is failing to 
keep abreast of modern knowledge. What is happening is that they 
are failing to keep abreast of religious knowledge. They read maga- 
zines and books in plenty but none, or next to none, that have to 
do specifically with Christianity. They do not give themselves a 
chance to know what it is about or what it has to offer. Sometimes 
in their dissatisfaction they turn from Christianity altogether. ‘The 
Christianity, alas, from which they turn is often enough an infantile 
brand which any informed and mature Christian would repudiate 
with even greater finality. 

God wants men’s heads as well as their hearts. To think and to 
think hard is a religious duty. Men and women are needed who 
will give their brains to the service of religion and do it with some- 
thing like the diligence and devotion which fill their days from Mon- 
day until Friday. What is asked is a double offering: 


O God, I offer Thee my heart— 

In many a mystic mood, by beauty led, 

I give my heart to Thee. But now impart 
That sterner grace—to offer Thee my head. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By A. D. RITCHIE 


HE phrase “conflict between science and religion” is conven- 

ient, because it stands for genuine disputes on important mat- 

ters, but is inaccurate and may be misleading. “Science” and 
“religion” are abstractions and as such are incapable of conflict. 
They are not logical contradictories or contraries. It is only per- 
sons who conflict. As to persons, religious men may be and too often 
are in conflict with one another, and even scientific men do not al- 
ways see eye to eye. It is important to remember that some of the 
greatest scientific men have been deeply religious. Boyle, Newton, 
and John Ray may be named as typical of the seventeenth century. 
For them the pursuit of scientific knowledge was a part of their re- 
ligious duty; it was a means of revealing the nature of God by study- 
ing his creation. ‘They may have been mistaken in this; but it was 
a pardonable and noble error, if it was an error. Even in the nine- 
teenth century, the heyday of the scientific unbeliever, the two great- 
est pioneers in medicine, Pasteur and Lister, were devout Christians, 
though of different persuasions. Still, it remains a fact that there 
have been conflicts, that look like conflicts between science and re- 
ligion, and in which there is at least a tendency for the religious and 
scientific men to be on opposite sides. One of them is now going 
on. These conflicts have, however, taken very different forms at 
different periods. They have been concerned on the intellectual 
side with philosophical questions, rather than strictly scientific or 
religious questions. When the dispute has been at all serious, poli- 
tics have come in too, with science or religion as a stalking horse. I 
propose to consider, first, the famous attack on Galileo over the 
Copernican theory, second, the nineteenth century dispute over the 
Darwinian theory and, finally, what is now taking place. The at- 
tack on Galileo represents a phase in a great revolution of thought: 
a necessary change, but one which led in the eighteenth century to 
the great modern secularist fallacy. The nineteenth century dispute 
was a kind of a preliminary skirmish in the war between the religious 
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and the secular attitude which is the dominating issue at the present 
day. This is really a conflict about religion; it only appears to be a 
conflict about science because the secularist fights under false colors, 
not daring to hoist his proper flag, the Jolly Roger. 


I 


The attack on Galileo is easily and very often seen in the wrong 
perspective. To get that perspective right we should first ask, not, 
why was Galileo attacked for upholding the Copernican theory; but 
why was any attack delayed till 1616, while Copernicus’s book, the 
source of all the trouble, had been published in 1543? In the in- 
terval there was hardly a murmur.* To understand the matter we 
must really go much further back than the seventeenth or even six- 
teenth century. For up to the time of Galileo most men’s thinking 
about most things still remained primitive in a perfectly definite 
sense (not in any abusive sense). Social and political institutions 
were also mostly primitive in a similar sense, in spite of many changes 
already beginning. Primitive thinking lacks distinctions; it lumps 
things together; it tends to be totalitarian on the intellectual side. 
Primitive society and politics are also totalitarian. ‘The idea of dis- 
tinct, autonomous departments of thought, and of distinct, autono- 
mous realms of action is specifically modern. In the ancient world 
public authority, if it operated at all, was unrestricted in its scope. 
Science, religion, politics were all one. Among the ancient Greeks, 
who were natural individualists and rebels, there were the begin- 
nings of change, and some beginnings among ancient Hebrews. 
The most important change, however, occurred with the rise of the 
Christian Church in the Roman Empire (less totalitarian and more 
purely secular than older regimes). The Christians maintained suc- 
cessfully the autonomy of their religious life as distinct from secular 
life and independent of secular political authority. Nevertheless in 
the Western world as a whole the crust of primitive modes of thought 
and primitive institutions overlaid the new potentialities belonging 
to the Greek and Christian heritage. 

In primitive life, as I have said, the sphere of state action was un- 
restricted in principle. ‘There was nothing the rulers might not do, 

1 The case of Giordano Bruno is not really relevant. Bruno was not a scientist in any 
proper sense of the term, his teaching was heretical on any reckoning and he had broken his 


monastic vows. His punishment was excessive, even by sixteenth century standards, but in 
the eyes of most contemporaries some punishment was due to him. 
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in principle. In practice there was a great deal they did not do, out 
of weakness. Greek philosophers did, in fact, think and write as 
they liked, with occasional interference only. Hebrew prophets did, 
in fact, shake their fists in the faces of Kings and Priests, saying, 
“Thus saith the Lord . . .”; though they did not always survive the 
process for very long. The Christian communities, though very un- 
popular and sometimes officially persecuted, did survive. Medieval 
political theory had advanced to the point of recognizing in prin- 
ciple separate spheres for Church and State, but medieval practice 
was rather different. Either the King ruled the Bishops and defied 
the Pope, or else the Pope ruled the King, or Bishops ruled without 
him. Orthodox medieval philosophy did its best to unify all the 
realms and modes of thought, though the more rebellious thinkers 
said a good deal to the contrary. In any case authority (wielded by 
Bishop or King) did as much as it was able wherever it could reach. 

There was one exception to the claims of authority; to medieval 
eyes a trifling one, a cloud on the horizon no bigger than a man’s 
hand. Rulers with any wisdom at all have always encouraged im- 
provements in technics. They have generally seen that these come 
from the initiative of enterprising individuals or small groups who 
need some encouragement but do not produce improvements to 
order and are best left as far as possible to their own devices. Here 
in technics an autonomous sphere has long been recognized. Oppo- 
sition to technical improvements does not come from rulers but from 
popular feeling; either that of conservative craftsmen who see their 
livelihood threatened by new methods or that of the plain man who 
dislikes new-fangled notions. The Middle Ages in Western Europe 
produced many important technical developments.* These pro- 
vided a necessary preparation for later scientific developments. 

At first astronomy was welcomed, as by Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator (1394-1460), as just technics, as an aid to navigation. Cosmol- 
ogy was another matter; it belonged to philosophy or more strictly 
theology. Though it had been influenced by Plato and Aristotle, 
that influence was confusing more than clarifying. How far cosmol- 
ogy was a technical and scientific matter and just where ancient 
Greek astronomy came into the picture nobody can have realized in 
Prince Henry’s day. At any rate, at first nobody suspected anything. 
Astronomers and mathematicians, like clockmakers and shipwrights, 


2 Cf. Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization. 
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were useful technicians; it was in the public interest that they should 
improve their crafts. Prince Henry founded and managed a State 
endowed technological research institution (conceived quite in the 
twentieth century style), and no theologian smelt heresy. 

The cosmology of ancient and medieval Christians was confused. 
Greek scientific astronomical theory, as embodied in the Ptolemaic 
system, cannot have influenced more than a very few of the most 
learned; it certainly never touched the ordinary man in the street, 
or in the cloister. Far more influential, directly or indirectly, were 
Plato’s cosmic myths, the architecture of which is not easy to recon- 
cile with astronomical theory. Plato cannot have intended the ar- 
chitecture to be taken seriously; unfortunately it was. Another 
influence was Vergil’s mythology. The later cosmological poets, 
Dante and Milton, followed older lines pretty closely. Milton prob- 
ably accepted the Copernican theory but saw that poetically it was 
hopeless and the Ptolemaic better in parts. Milton was no more 
strictly Ptolemaic than Plato in the Republic. The difficulty is sim- 
ple and obvious. Poetic cosmic myth requires an absolute up and 
down, higher and lower. In this matter Homer, Plato, Vergil, 
Dante, and Milton are at one. It is, however, the one thing that no 
scientific astronomy, even the most rudimentary, can for a moment 
admit. ‘The first and greatest step is just the abolition of up and 
down in space. Relative to this step the differences between Ptol- 
emy, Copernicus, and Einstein are slight. They do no more than 
push home the further point that there is neither center nor periph- 
ery; the astronomical universe is not a cosmos at all in that kind of 
way. 

Poetic myth requires up and down. All ordinary thinking, Chris- 
tian and pagan, put poetry above technicalities (not without reason) 
and until the end of the fifteenth century just took it for granted, as, 
of course, did Old and New Testaments. ‘That is to say men as- 
sumed that they lived in a middle cosmic region. Overhead there 
was a supernal region of light, of visible but intangible heavenly 
bodies, the sea of heavenly powers guiding human destinies. Below 
was the infernal region of darkness, of the dead, and of the wicked. 
In the middle region objects were both visible and tangible; it was 
the realm of the accessible, the familiar, the human, the imperfect; 
of mixed good and evil. Plato retained a great deal of this primitive 
cosmology, and even Aristotle something. 
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For ordinary man it was the voyages of discovery at the end of the 
fifteenth century that shattered primitive cosmology. A new world 
was discovered which no ancient authority, sacred or profane, had 
ever mentioned. Worse still, the world was circumnavigated and 
men were found actually living on opposite sides of it, none of them 
aware that they were upside down and ought to be falling off. This 
could not be ignored by the ordinary man, who can always ignore 
what learned men write in their unreadable books. In principle 
traditional cosmology was destroyed; and not (apparently) by scien- 
tific men or the use of scientific theory. Neither Popes nor Cardi- 
nals nor the University of Paris could do anything about it. It was 
no use quoting Aristotle or Moses. Oracles were dumb and lions 
roared as gently as sucking doves, while new ideas gradually sank 
in. A very few learned men may have realized that the discoveries 
vindicated Greek scientific theory and were entirely based on it. 

At any rate when Copernicus’s cautious and carefully reasoned 
book appeared it seems to have been treated as a technical matter 
of interest to the mathematicians and as little else. Or else, for 
once, opinion was fluid and receptive. 


II 


During these two centuries, the sixteenth and seventeenth (though 
the beginnings go back to Anaxagoras), a great revolution in human 
thought took place, mostly gradually and mostly on the basis of the 
exploration of the globe. It involved a great deal more besides and 
it could hardly complete itself without an explosion somewhere. It 
meant the removal of cosmology from the sphere of theology and 
religion to the technical sphere of science, but also the enhancement 
of that technical sphere to give it a greater hold on human thought. 
At the beginning science, religion, and politics were all one; at the 
end they were all distinct, if not completely unrelated. Authority, 
whether in the name of State or Church (originally one and the same) 
could hardly surrender its privileged position in cosmology without 
a struggle. ‘The struggle began when Anaxagoras was accused of 
blasphemy for saying the sun was a very large, very hot stone; it was 
completed with the general acceptance of the Newtonian system. 

“All authority comes from above.” Once this phrase had a lit- 
eral meaning. Did it perhaps lose its figurative meaning when it 
lost its literal one? Which of the two meanings is shadow and which 
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substance? ‘These questions are difficult to answer. It was Galileo’s 
misfortune to stand in the light of those who would uphold the an- 
cient answer, by fair means or foul. Moreover, Galileo was a witty 
and challenging writer. He made it quite clear that he was not con- 
cerned solely with technics. His arguments were far more conclu- 
sive than those of Copernicus, who could demonstrate negatively the 
defects of the geocentric theory but whose positive arguments for 
the heliocentric theory were not very strong. What is more, Galli- 
leo’s telescopic observations were easily understood and not cloaked 
in difficult mathematics. He had no intention of attacking Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, as his letter to the Duchess of ‘Tuscany shows.* He 
did, however, stand up for the autonomy of scientific cosmology as 
did Descartes and dealt the traditional cosmology a deadly blow. It 
was left for Newton to deliver the coup de grace. 

According to the Galilean-Newtonian conception the spatio-tem- 
poral world of material objects is similar everywhere and at all times 
and is to be studied by the methods of physical science. ‘There is 
not one set of laws for earthly and another for heavenly bodies, what- 
ever Plato and Aristotle said to the contrary. Secondly, and this is 
the important point, it is not for Church or State to lay down the 
law on these subjects; it is for individuals to examine for themselves 
by sense and reason in order to arrive (if they can) at agreed conclu- 
sions by free discussion, by mutual co-operation and criticism. ‘The 
first point is just philosophy and might pass unchallenged; the sec- 
ond is politics and likely to cause trouble. 

So far so good. Philosophically distinct autonomous realms of 
enquiry are recognized; sacred and profane. What used to be called 
“heavenly bodies” belong to the profane. ‘There are not three dif- 
ferent regions in space where God, men and devils live, but only one 
space. In the eighteenth century, however, the argument was taken 
a step further to conclude (illogically) that if there is no spatial abode 
for them, there is no God and no devil. 

A process, begun with the voyages of da Gama, Columbus, and 
Magellan, continued with the theoretical arguments of Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton, and raised a purely secular philosophy to re- 
spectability about two hundred years ago. This secular philosophy 
then influenced politics. "Throughout the whole of history the secu- 

8 Eng. trans. by Thomas Salusbury, Mathematical Collections and Translations, London, 


1661. Selections reprinted by R. Ulich, Three Thousand Years of Educational Wisdom, 
Harvard Univ., 1947. 
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lar and religious attitude have been in conflict. I say “secular” not 
“this-worldly,” and “religious” not ‘“‘other-worldly,” because the re- 
ligious attitude is not purely other-worldly, and what is wrong with 
the secular attitude is not that it is this-worldly but that it takes an 
incomplete view even of this-world. The distinction is that between 
material ends and a morality of expediency on the one hand, and on 
the other a morality that transcends expediency and asserts spiritual 
ends; spiritual, not because the material is excluded, but because it 
is subordinated. ‘The dispute between the secular and the relig- 
ious attitude, like all fundamental disputes, cropped up in ancient 
Greece. The secular view is represented by Callicles and ‘Thrasyma- 
chus in Plato’s Dialogues. The triumph of Christianity put an end 
to it in Europe for many centuries. The secular attitude was not 
held to be respectable and had to be disguised as something else. 
(Possibly the phrase, “the Ages of Faith,” means no more than this.) 
In the eighteenth century for the first time, as the reputed child of 
science, secularism was received into polite society. Since then dis- 
putes that appear to be conflicts between science and religion have 
been mainly between secular and religious philosophies, or secular 
and religious political aims. 

There are, of course, well meaning secularists, who claim to be in 
fact advocates of universal benevolence and justice; but their well 
meaning is derived from Christian tradition, consciously or uncon- 
sciously absorbed, and it is radically inconsistent with their secu- 
larism. If there are only the material aims and satisfactions of this 
bodily life, then I can pursue only my satisfactions and you can pur- 
sue only yours, and there is no genuine link between the two sets of 
satisfactions. Hobbes, the most consistent and honest secularist phi- 
losopher, saw this. Bentham, who starts by saying that each pursues 
his own individual happiness, jumps to saying that all ought to pur- 
sue the greatest happiness of the greatest number, but cannot justify 
the transition. In particular, the “ought” is smuggled in surrepti- 
tiously. ‘To make his hedonism moral, Epicurus has to postulate a 
transcendent kind of happiness, which enables the wise man to be 
happy on the rack. Even so, while commending friendship, it has 
to be in the terms, “I desire friends solely because they give me pleas- 
ure.” Benevolence figures in secularist advertisements, but it is not 
kept in stock by them. 
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We must now consider the nineteenth century conflicts. “There 
were three. One, which began before the century, turned on the 
displacement of chronology vased on the Old Testament by chronol- 
ogy based on geology and archaelogy. It had been, in a way, a moral 
error to use sacred writings for profane purposes, but if that is over- 
looked it was a reasonable procedure because up to the eighteenth 
century there was no other evidence available. Greek chronology 
was unreliable and faded away into a vague Heroic Age round about 
1200 B.C., whereas Hebrew chronology was orderly and with some 
claim to precision. In fact, archaeological research has very largely 
vindicated the post-diluvian chronology of the Old ‘Testament. 
About this dispute on chronology I need not say anything here; 
and can only mention, too, the one about what is conveniently called 
the “Higher Criticism,” which turned on the methods of study of 
Old and New Testaments and other ancient documents. After an 
extremist phase of discrediting traditional testimony, in which no 
ancient author was allowed to write his own works, scholars have 
settled down to a better understanding of what ancient authors were 
trying to say. Whereas the seventeenth century read the Bible 
through seventeenth century spectacles and was prepared to twist 
any sentence to suit its own intentions, while paying lip-service to 
divine inspiration; we now can try to remove our twentieth century 
spectacles and read ancient writers more nearly as they intended. 
Both these disputes have turned on the nature and use of historical 
evidence. So also has the third which is the important one for my 
purpose. ‘That is the one about Darwin’s theory of the descent of 
man from the “lower” animals (note how old metaphors from the 
old cosmology cannot be excluded). Had the human race been | 
excluded from discussion of evolutionary theory, only professional 
biologists would have been interested; theories about plant evolu- 
tion have never roused a flicker of interest outside botanical circles. 

Suppose the Darwinian arguments for the descent of man to have 
been presented to Aristotle, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
they would have raised one objection but, I believe, one only; that 
of the fixity of natural species, which they would all have taken for 
granted. Their objection on that point could, I believe, be over- 
come by pointing out that our idea of the fixity of species comes from 
our starting with a very short historical perspective during which 
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there is no perceptible change, and that a long historical perspective 
eliminates the argument for fixity. Water dripping on a stone for 
a few minutes makes no perceptible difference, but if it drips for 
years it wears out a channel, as Lucretius pointed out. Had these 
three learned men accepted this argument, I do not think they would 
have raised any further objection. They all knew that man’s ani- 
mal nature is really animal and could scarcely object to a literally 
genetic kinship with the lower animals. An admission of this sort 
would have raised no difficulty in their minds because they never 
conceived of anybody adopting a purely secular philosophy. To 
argue that because man is animal he is not also spiritual would have 
seemed to them ridiculous; indeed it is ridiculous. Unfortunately 
the nineteenth century sense of humor was ill-developed and many 
failed to see the joke. The anti-Darwinian churchmen may have 
chosen their ground badly and argued feebly, but they did see truly 
that the Darwinian theory would be interpreted in a secularist sense. 

The more extreme eighteenth century materialists had claimed 
that animals are just complicated machines and men just the most 
complicated of them. At the time the claim seemed unplausible 
and few were impressed. The Darwinian theory for the first time 
made the claim seem plausible, especially if “natural selection” were 
accepted as sufficient to account for the transformation of species. 
It provided a quasi-mechanical or at least entirely non-purposive 
explanation of the process of change. (Notice how many evolu- 
tionists try to combine a non-purposive account of how it works 
with vague “uplift” about the direction it takes.) 


IV 


Darwin’s arguments do not establish the secularist claim, nor do 
any scientific arguments yet produced. The secularist claim is meta- 
physical, in all possible senses of the term, good and bad. Many 
people, however, for the last two hundred years have thought it was 
scientific; indeed, that “‘science” and “secularism” were synonymous 
terms. Secularists claim, firstly, that there are no causes, processes, 
forces, agencies, or factors of any sort operating anywhere or in any 
way that are not purely material and mechanical. They claim, sec- 
ondly, that human nature and human life in no way transcend or 
supersede these conditions. Of course this second claim is now 
wrapped up in Freudian, Marxist, or other complicated terminology 
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to conceal its nakedness; it is just the eighteenth century theory that 
man isa machine. It is, however, always backed up by Darwinian 
arguments, which seem to be effective if the first claim is already ad- 
mitted. It was poor strategy on the part of the clerics who opposed 
the Darwinion theory to attack the second claim. ‘They were on 
stronger ground in opposing the first which quite obviously rests on 
the upholder’s ipse dixit and has nothing scientific behind it at all. 

They would have been on the strongest possible ground had they 
argued in terms of the autonomy of the religious and scientific 
spheres. Scientific evidence may bear for or against the hypothesis 
that species are variable and men are the descendants of non-human 
prototypes from which non-human species of the present day are also 
descended. Which scientific hypothesis comes to be accepted and 
on what evidence is a technical, departmental matter with which the 
man of religion is not concerned. It has no relevance to the Chris- 
tian doctrines of fall, redemption and eternal life, one way or the 
other. On the other hand the scientific argument, whichever way 
it goes, does not affect the secularist position either. ‘The arguments 
for secularism, such as they are, are metaphysical not scientific. 

This nineteenth century dispute about the Darwinian theory 
might be dismissed as a matter of small importance in which the 
antagonists were at cross purposes and most of their arguments be- 
side the point; it might be dismissed but for its political repercus- 
sions. Up to the end of the seventeenth century, and even later, a 
great deal of political power rested in the hands of ecclesiastics—by 
“political power” I mean any kind of authority that can be used in 
the way of coercion, applied publicly and affecting large groups of 
persons. The ecclesiastics very often abused their power, of course; 
as those who possess power do abuse it when they have the opportu- 
nity. ‘There were, however, limits to ecclesiastical abuse. The ec- 
clesiastic has to profess to obey an absolute, divine moral imperative, 
not his own; and an imperative already declared and known. He 
has to acknowledge a transcendent authority above him and admit 
that he is only a steward who is held strictly to account for his stew- 
ardship. If any scrap of Christian teaching remains in him he ad- 
mits that he is a sinner whose merits, if any, are not his own but given 
to him by the grace and mercy of God. In the old days governments 
were inefficient, obscurantist, corrupt, oppressive, but so far as they 
were or pretended to be Christian there was some check on them. 
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Now, in the twentieth century, the modern secularist, if he pos- 
sesses political power, is unlimited and unchecked. He claims the 
backing of science, but science produces no moral imperative, or 
moral directive even; so the claim is a claim to do what he likes, 
using the terrific weapons that modern scientific technology has put 
into the hands of the tyrant. Caligula and Nero would turn in their 
graves with envy if they knew. Voltaire and other eighteenth cen- 
tury secularists imagined that only priests were obscurantist and 
intolerant; and only hereditary kings and nobles oppressive and cor- 
rupt. But now, in comparison with the modern secularist in power, 
‘Torquemada appears just and merciful, and the Bourbon monarchy 
enlightened and progressive. 


V 


When we think of modern secularism in power we think first of 
the Nazi regime in Germany and the Bolshevik regime in Russia; 
and quite rightly. Nevertheless secularism was not invented by 
Nazis or Bolsheviks or even first put into practice by them. They 
are only the first who had a free hand. In capitalist-industrialist so- 
cieties farther west, secularism developed earliest but always checked 


by democratic institutions and Christian tradition. (It was the great- 
est historical blunder of Karl Marx that he ignored the operation of 
these factors.) But Western capitalist-industrialist societies might 
lose these checks and if Christian tradition failed democratic institu- 
tions would not survive long. Then we should have “technocracy.” 
It may be predicted that the technocrats would be one degree worse 
than Nazis or Bolsheviks, and would attain their authoritative posi- 
tion by similar means and not by technical scientific knowledge. 
The Nazis had at least to pretend that they were doing what the 
“German People” wanted. The Bolsheviks have to pretend they are 
doing what the ““Toiling Masses” want. Human wants and wishes 
are admitted to exist in a sort of way, and rulers are supposed to be 
acting in accordance with them. The technocrat, however, may 
be expected to rise superior to this old-fashioned stuff. He will not 
be concerned with what anybody wishes or wants but with “scientifi- 
cally” determined “needs”; in effect, with what he says people ought 
to want; whatever they may (unscientifically) suppose they want. 
This argument about needs as opposed to wants can be somewhat 
plausibly maintained at the present moment in one sphere of politi- 
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cal action which is also of great importance; namely food supply. 
In an era of world food shortage it is vitally important.that supply 
should be based on need, if need can be determined. In this one 
case science does have something to say about need, though not quite 
so much as many suppose. The dietitian can state certain minima, 
below which hardly anybody can be expected to keep healthy, and 
certain maxima, which provide plenty or more than plenty for prac- 
tically everybody. But he has to leave a wide margin between min- 
ima and maxima to allow for variation. Very few adults, for in- 
stance, can live on less than 1,500 calories per day to satisfy their 
energy requirements, most need more than 2,000. Fora great many, 
3,000 calories is plenty; for most, 3,500 is more than enough; but 
those doing hard manual work need more, up to about 4,000 calories 
per day. Athletes in training often consume more than this but 
whether they need it or not is doubtful; from the energy point of 
view they donot. The cost in energy of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race is reckoned at about 600 calories per man, the cost of the 
Marathon Race at about 2,000. Calories, of course, constitute one 
factor only among many. 

Individuals differ; some have bodily organisms that work eco- 
nomically in one respect or another and operate well at a low intake. 
Others are more wasteful and require a higher intake under condi- 
tions otherwise comparable. It is impossible to point to an indi- 
vidual and say, “Your requirements are so and so,” without first 
studying that individual and taking his actual food habits and ac- 
tual conditions into account. If we find that A habitually has a 
high intake and B a low one, are we to cut down A’s or push up B’s? 
It is extremely unlikely that A will thrive on the lower intake and 
not at all certain that B will on the higher. Few people like having 
their food habits changed and many are seriously upset by it. Eski- 
mos live in excellent health on a diet that most other people find 
difficult and even repulsive. Few Americans could tolerate the diet 
that suffices for most Chinese or Japanese (even when factors of cli- 
mate, occupation, and body weight are all equalized). And so on. 

A few years ago one of the Copenhagen physiologists kept in good 
health for a considerable period on a diet, unlimited in quantity, 
but restricted to potatoes, margarine, and a little onion for flavor- 
ing. It fulfilled his “needs,” apparently. What a chance for the 
technocrat engaged in solving the world’s food problems! It is not 
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reported that the subject of the experiment found his “wants” alto- 
gether provided for. Even in the matter of food, “needs” cannot 
really be determined without taking account of “wants.” If this is 
true of food it is true a fortiori of everything else. Needs are con- 
sequences of life, and the kind of thing needed depends on the kind 
of life desired. Nobody “needs” clothes or houses; the Fuegians did 
without them in the world’s worst climate. Nobody “needs” soap: 
our ancestors did without. Nobody “needs” mechanical transport, 
radio, cinemas, books, music. Nobody even “needs” a coffin. In 
the long run, death is quicker, cheaper, more economical and eff- 
cient than life. 

There is nothing new in the notion that rulers always know bet- 
ter than their subjects what the subjects ought to want. Fifty years 
ago everybody saw it was a fallacy and nobody believed it was a real 
danger. Now it isa real danger and when it is dressed up in pseudo- 
scientific terminology many fail to see the fallacy. In the long run 
only Christianity can save us from the menace of modern secularism 
in thought. Democracy, which is our protection against totalitarian 
politics, draws its strength from Christianity. This conclusion may 
seem too sweeping; so I must explain it a little. Justice and mercy 
in the state, and even peace and good order, come from respect for 
persons as persons; the refusal to subordinate the personal life to 
mass processes and material aims, and the realization that greed, 
suspicion, and hate destroy the personal life, whereas generosity, 
trust, and love nourish it. ‘These truths can be understood without 
belief in God, but are seldom put into operation because without 
belief in God we can hardly be honest with ourselves. A man can 
deceive himself always, his fellow men usually, but God never. 

There are, of course, great non-Christian religions which no Chris- 
tian should despise, believing as he must that Christ is the light of the 
whole world. But it is also true that they have now less power and 
life than Christianity; they ask less of those who follow them and get 
less out of them. There is no limit to the power that Christ gives us 
if only we know him and ask him. The limits are set by our own 
lack of faith; our hesitations, our tergiversations, and our blindness. 

In conclusion: I have considered two instances of what appears as 
a conflict between science and religion, in order to try to indicate the 
issues involved and their historical importance. The Inquisitors 
who attacked Galileo were defending the old totalitarianism in 
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philosophy and politics. The principle of autonomous spheres of 
thought and action which Galileo stood for has prevailed against 
them—but at a price. It has led in fact, though illogically, to mod- 
ern secularism. The principle of autonomous spheres of thought 
leads to serious intellectual difficulties, to be seen in the philoso- 
phy of Kant, for instance; difficulties which must be faced, not 
slurred over by superficial synthesis. However, philosophical dif- 
ficulties are grist for the philosophical mill and nobody except 
the philosopher needs to lose sleep over them. ‘The trouble arises 
because of the political implications of secularism. Philosophically, 
secularism is null and void; that does not prevent it having great 
influence, because many are naturally secularly minded. In the 
second conflict considered, the opponents of Darwinism were not 
just committing a scientific blunder, as many suppose. They did 
see clearly enough that Darwinism would be used to bolster up 
secularism and that secularism constituted a danger. How great a 
danger they could not foresee, because they did not foresee it with 
political power behind it. We should not suppose now that all 
who have been anti-Nazi and are anti-Communist are free of secu- 
larist infection. None of us can hope to be free of this, the great 
fallacy of modern times, unless we draw our inspiration from the 
sole source of truth. This truth is not contrary to the restricted 
technical truths of science, but distinct from and prior to them. 
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_By GERHART NIEMEYER 


HE old problem of faith in relation to reason is generally as- 

sociated with the natural sciences. In centuries past, the con- 

flict between religious belief and the theories of natural science 
was indeed the central difficulty of thought. In our days, however, 
it is in the social sciences that faith and reason have found each other 
most unpalatable, although the conflict has not become evident as an 
open clash between facts and beliefs but as a tendency to confuse one 
with the other and to ignore the relative independence of either 
realm. Natural scientists, under the leadership of the greatest 
among them, calmly acknowledge the limit of rational knowledge 
and the assumptions of faith which reach beyond that limit and 
constitute the basis of all scientific theory. Social scientists by 
contrast seem to have just entered that age of intellectual adoles- 
cence where the power of the mind to solve every question with 
the methods of scientific thought is considered limitless. Their 
statements often vacillate, even within the range of one paragraph, 
between facts and opinion, generalizations and value judgments, 
without enlightening the public as to which is which, and without 
separating assumptions from conclusions. 

It is my conviction that the incompatibility of faith and reason in 
the social sciences is a more serious threat to our civilization than 
was the corresponding conflict between natural science and religion. 
The social sciences represent the institutions and patterns by which 
we live, and errors in this field are bound to have more far-reaching 
consequences than those in the area of natural science. Once be- 
fore in our history did a rejection of faith by reason and of fact by 
conviction in social science gravely endanger our spiritual existence. 
When Aristotelian logic was rediscovered in the twelfth century, it 
was hailed quickly as a mental master-tool with which the most baf- 
fling questions could be cracked. There was a tendency, repre- 
sented by Abelard, to allow reason to run away by itself, and to 
consider it a ready substitute for faith. Had this school succeeded, 
the life of Western civilization would probably have run dry rapidly 
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in the sands of uninspired intellectuality. Fortunately, St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas succeeded, by an almost superhuman effort, in re-uniting 
Christian faith and social science, thus assuring our civilization a 
new lease on life. The new conflict between facts and faith which 
arose from the findings of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo, provided a 
stimulating if not very constructive framework of discussion for three 
hundred years. It did not turn into anything like a serious cultural 
disease until it reached the social sciences where it made its appear- 
ance in the days of nineteenth century positivism. There it has re- 
sulted in an unholy confusion between scientific theory and moral 
norms which has brought about moral irresponsibility on the one 
hand and scientific sterility on the other. ‘The thesis of this article 
is that a reconciliation between faith and reason is possible only when 
we succeed, in the general field of the social sciences, in separating 
one from the other and begin to recognize the proper role of each. 


I 


In every science we find a framework of philosophical. assumptions 
which serve as a setting for the more concrete procedures of scientific 
inquiry. What the notions of theoretical physics (such as quanta, 


relativity, mass, energy, gravity, etc.) are for the natural sciences, gen- 
eral concepts concerning human life and destiny (such as progress, 
community, human nature, the “good life,” and others) are for the 
social disciplines. Both sets of concepts are largely based on faith. 
Both play a large role in determining the questions which are raised, 
the directions of inquiry, the hypotheses and the not-to-be-neglected 
bias of the investigator. They differ in two important respects. 
The fundamental concepts of natural science as embodied in hy- 
potheses can be put to test by experiments while human affairs can- 
not be arranged for that purpose. The truthfulness of our funda- 
mental notions concerning social life can only be verified by actual 
living and by comparing the experiences of many generations. The 
other and more important difference is this: speculations about na- 
ture constitute inspired guesses about facts which are still hidden 
from precise knowledge but may come to light through this very pro- 
cedure of guessing. The underlying premises in the social studies, 
on the other hand, involve speculation not only regarding facts, but 
also about that which ought to be. Hence, while fundamental con- 
cepts in natural science must be verified in future thinking, -funda- 
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mental concepts in social thought must be realized in future living. 
While natural science is based on beliefs about things that are and 
may be fully seen, social science is also anchored to faith in the un- 
seen which is not yet and which is real only through hope. Thus 
the element of faith penetrates the social sciences in a much more 
pragmatic way, so that while a conflict between faith and “natural 
facts” is not a serious danger, a similar maladjustment in social 
thought is the kind of blight from which civilizations perish. 

The peculiar form of the conflict between reason and faith in the 
social sciences may now be clear. In natural science, investigation 
may lead to an analysis which flatly contradicts beliefs held in the 
name of religion. ‘There is a headlong clash between two possible 
explanations, ending usually not with the elimination of one by the 
other but with a shifting of boundaries. In social science, however, 
faith is not primarily a matter of explanation but of moral choice. 
That which can be known to us only by belief determines the prin- 
ciples of our action and the orientation of our policy. Thus, if faith 
is rejected and scientific reason declared sole ruler, there is no open 
contradiction between two views competing with each other for the 
best representation of truth, but merely an utterly hopeless confu- 
sion as to what is a problem of moral choice and what is a question 
of fact. In claiming to be able to solve the problems of social life 
by scientific methods, the social disciplines really undertake to make 
moral decisions on the basis of strictly logical derivations from facts. 

At first sight, this attitude seems to amount to a reconciliation be- 
tween faith and reason. If we look closer, though, it turns out to be 
a muddle of the worst kind in which faith is betrayed, reason flouted, 
and intellectual leadership forfeited. In matters social as in all oth- 
ers, facts cannot be known as such except through an investigation 
of the strictest objectivity. We can neither see nor explain facts un- 
less we are determined and able to look for facts and nothing but 
facts. On the other hand, facts or factual laws do not tell us what 
we ought to do. If we investigate facts expecting to derive from 
them moral precepts we are not in a position to investigate objec- 
tively. Moral precepts cannot be derived from facts but only from 
a choice of certain values over others, which choice is ultimately 
conditioned by what we believe. The social scientist who fails to 
distinguish between these two tasks will be inclined on the one hand 
to seek for answers for his moral queries in causal conditions and thus 
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to read something into them which neither is nor can be there. On 
the other hand, he will tend to feel that moral choice and the finding 
of facts is more or less the same. He is prone to assume that the com- 
plete knowledge of facts somehow contains a moral decision. Hence 
he will tend to equate righteousness with factualness. In referring 
moral questions to an analysis of facts he bypasses the need of him- 
self making a conscious decision, and through this indecision fails 
to guide. 

The symptoms of this confusion appear sometimes in the form of 
definite systems of thought, sometimes in the form of mere indefinite 
neutrality. Relativism and determinism both belong to the first 
category. As the conditions which supposedly hold an answer to 
moral questions are always found in patterns differing from each 
other in time, place, background, and structure, the facile conclu- 
sion arises that the criteria of all moral answers must differ accord- 
ing to these varying circumstances. ‘Transcending principles appear 
as mere fiction, and relativism as the only philosophy which is in 
accordance with the “‘facts.” On the other hand, when moral prin- 
ciples are derived either from the pattern or the trend of social facts, 
moral criteria can be inferred from such circumstances as class posi- 
tion, national location, or some other group interest, or they can be 
detected in the sweeping course of history carrying us along with 
irresistible force toward a fixed goal. Marxist substitution of soci- 
ology and economics for moral choice is an example of the first vari- 
ety, fascist reliance on the ‘““Wave of the Future” is a sample of the 
second type of determinism. 

Where the confusion between facts and faith is not turned into a 
definite philosophy, the majority of social scientists are inclined to 
be non-commital, undecided, and confused in the face of the great 
social issues of our times. Students majoring in a social science fre- 
quently learn from this example of their teachers a habit of hard- 
boiled cynicism, an attitude which they find not at all incompatible 
with a virulent nationalism. Nobody can deny that social scientists 
fail to meet the task which is rightfully theirs: leadership in making 
moral decisions with greater clarity, intelligence, and reason, based 
on a deeper knowledge of facts and causal relations than other peo- 
ple have. Neither as students of social causality nor as thinkers on 
moral problems do social scientists give effective leadership to their 
fellow citizens. Both failures must be attributed to the absence of 
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a clear line of distinction between the function of faith and moral 
decision on the one hand, and that of scientific analysis on the other. 


II 


These general remarks are intended to serve as an introduction to 
the main theme of a remarkable book which has received all too lit- 
tle attention in this country. The Open Society and Its Enemies by 
Karl Popper was published first in 1945 by George Routledge in 
London and has since been reprinted, in 1948. It is one of those 
books which, without being wholly accepted, is bound to make a deep 
mark on contemporaneous thought. On the following pages, I shall 
attempt to convey some of Mr. Popper’s leading ideas to the readers 
of this quarterly. In doing so, I shall refrain from criticizing his 
views in spite of the fact that I cannot endorse them wholly. If 1 
can do justice to Popper’s thought, the reader may develop his own 
dissenting opinion. 

Obviously stirred into action by the frightening phenomenon of 
the totalitarian ideologies, Popper tries to locate the deepest sources 
of dictatorial ideas. He finds them in what he calls historicism and 
essentialism, both of which approach social phenomena confusing 
scientific analysis with moral decision. Historicism seeks to formu- 
late sweeping laws of historical development and then undertakes to 
give practical advice by telling us which political actions are likely to 
succeed or likely to fail. Essentialism is the view that science has 
the function of discovering the “true nature” of things. ‘The scien- 
tist who makes sweeping historical predictions on the basis of the 
past record assumes the role of the prophet, while the theorist who 
declares the “essence”’ of things acts as a priest. Each, in thus eras- 
ing the boundary between scientific analysis and moral choice, usurps 
a position of intellectual and spiritual power not controlled by rea- 
son. ‘The main representatives of these ideas are, according to Pop- 
per’s analysis, Plato, Hegel, and Marx. ‘To each of these thinkers he 
devotes chapters of intensive study showing how essentialist or his- 
toricist premises lead to totalitarian conclusions. This review is not 
primarily concerned with the new light which Popper’s book sheds 
on the systems of the three thinkers, but with his own moral, politi- 
cal, and philosophical views which he develops incidentally through- 
out his book. 
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First and foremost, Popper insists on a strict separation of the in- 
quiry into facts from that of moral choice. The laws of causality 
and the norms of men are not of the same character. ‘‘Norms are 
man-made in the sense that we must blame nobody but ourselves for 
them, neither nature, nor God. It is our business to improve them 
as much as we can.” In opposition to historicism, he emphasizes 
man’s moral responsibility in the strongest terms. Within certain 
limits, man is master of his destiny. He can change history in ac- 
cordance with his aims, and these aims are freely created, not im- 
posed on us by historical background or historical trends. In op- 
position to essentialism he insists on a nominalist attitude “which 
instead of finding out what a thing really is, . . . aims at finding 
out how a thing behaves and especially whether there are any regu- 
larities in its behavior.” This, he claims, is the proper task of sci- 
ence, while the choice of a course of action must be left to the moral 
convictions of men. In the next two paragraphs I shall try to rep- 
resent in more detail Popper’s demands for a more rational social 
science on the one hand and a more rational moral choice on the 
other. 

The task of science should be confined to the description of things 
and events of our experience and an explanation of these events in 
terms of universal causal laws. Defining the function and objective 
of sciences is in itself a moral choice. Popper makes quite clear that 
science in the service of metaphysics is one thing and science in the 
service of the practical needs of life is another. He pleads emphati- 
cally that the ultimate destination of social science should be social 
engineering, just as the ultimate destination of natural science is 
technology. “Social engineering . . . would be the factual infor- 
mation necessary for the construction or alteration of social institu- 
tions, in accordance with our wishes and aims, . . . as opposed to 
the historicist who understands [politics] as a science of immutable 
historical tendencies.” ‘“‘[The social engineer] . . . would carefully 
distinguish between the question of the ends and their choice and 
questions concerning the facts, i.e., the social effects of any measure 
which might be taken.” He would analyze cause and effect in social 
matters with the greatest possible degree of objectivity. If any value 
criterion must be used in such an investigation it is not to be the pre- 
tentious idea of the “true nature” of a social institution, but the more 
modest concept of the “demand” which we make on that institution. 
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Scientific research thus should be freed from any obligation to reveal 
metaphysical truths or to find objective criteria of value. 

However penetrating his remarks on scientific methods may be, it 
is in dealing with moral questions that Popper displays his greatest 
mental vigor. His book, so full of insights into problems of philoso- 
phy, history, politics, and related fields, is remarkable mainly because 
of the clarity and rationality of the moral principles which it applies 
to the great issues of our time. Here is a man, well versed in facts 
as well as in scientific methods, who knows what he wants and who 
can defend his choice with well-founded rational argument. ‘The 
most remarkable thing about the clarity of aims and principles is that 
Popper stands squarely in the camp of humanitarian, liberal, and 
democratic ideals, from which we have been accustomed to hear only 
inarticulate protestations instead of clear directions. Thus he is 
most effective in a persistent pursuit of all the little and big ideas 
which constitute the rule of Reason. The only attitude, he finds, 
which is compatible with rationality is one which says: “I may be 
wrong and you may be right, and by an effort we may get nearer to 
the truth.” From this point of view he points to the moral superi- 
ority of Socrates who regarded a philosopher as a man deeply aware 
of his own ignorance, over Plato, who saw the philosopher as the 
proud possessor of secret knowledge and vindicated for him the 
right of kingly power. His attack on historicism vibrates with the 
strength of a well-reasoned moral cause. When political philosophy 
is based on theories of the course of history, the only relationship 
which really counts is that between the state and history. Men, in- 
dividual people, can then be regarded only as means to the fulfillment 
of the state’s historical role. ‘There is no direct relationship between 
them and the purpose of government. The values which Popper 
tellingly opposes to this idea are those of the unconditional worth 
of the individual, of equality, freedom, and the unity of all mankind. 
In dealing with the ultimate purposes of public policy Popper de- 
fines a positive moral criterion which compares favorably with the 
purely negative attitude of almost all of our contemporary humani- 
tarians. He confines state action to the end of helping the weak. 
“All moral urgency has its basis in the urgency of suffering or pain. 
It is, I believe, the greatest mistake of utilitarianism that it does not 
recognize that from the moral point of view suffering and happiness 
must not be treated as symmetrical; that is to say, the promotion of 
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happiness is in any case much less urgent than the rendering of help 
to those who suffer and the attempt to prevent suffering (the latter 
task has little to do with ‘matters of taste,’ the former much).”” Pop- 
per’s moral criteria of social value may be characterized by the terms 
humility, brotherliness, and charity. These are the cornerstones of 
his moral philosophy, and there is no relativistic weakness in the fight 
which he wages against the enemies of such values. 

As we have seen, the fundamental premises on which social scien- 
tists rely are inextricably linked with moral convictions and thus with 
faith. It is the firm groundwork of a clear and reasoned moral phi- 
losophy which enables Popper to proceed with the formulation of 
some fruitful concepts by which to guide the social sciences. Deal- 
ing with social progress, he makes the distinction between ‘“‘utopian 
engineering” and “piecemeal engineering.” ‘The first springs from 
the idea that a total blueprint of society is needed in order to point 
out the direction of improvement. Popper condemns this attitude 
as one of the fruits of historicist thinking. In the minds of those 
who claim to know the laws of historical development there is usu- 
ally also a ready-made picture of the future goal for which we are 
headed. ‘The only type of policy which makes sense under these con- 
ditions is a policy which seeks to change society radically in order to 
form it in the image of that distant end. It is the most plausible ex- 
cuse for totalitarian planning and total government, for treating indi- 
viduals as mere parts of the whole and as means to an end, and for 
considering the present generation as but a phase of transition toward 
the future. It must deny the claims of today’s humanity for the sake 
of the realization of tomorrow’s order and unity which, to mix a met- 
aphor, are always just around the corner. 

To this idea of social progress Popper opposes an alternative which 
is consistent with his moral values of humility, brotherliness, and 
charity. He describes this attitude of “piecemeal engineering” in 
the following words: 


“The politician who adopts this method may or may not have a blue- 
print of society before his mind, he may or may not hope that man- 
kind will one day realize an ideal state and achieve happiness and 
perfection on earth. But he will be aware that perfection, if at all 
attainable, is far distant, and that every generation of men, and there- 
fore also the living, have aclaim. . . . They have a claim to be given 
all possible help, if they suffer. The piecemeal engineer will, ac- 
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cordingly, adopt the method of searching for, and fighting against, 
the greatest and most urgent evils of society, rather than searching, 
and fighting for, its greatest ultimate good.” 


Here. is a definite principle which might guide not only research in 
the social sciences, but also public policy. It is a principle which 
could be used to raise fruitful questions rather than issues which 
would only lead to endless and futile debate. Thus, for instance, 
instead of asking the unanswerable question “Who should rule?” we 
should rather investigate the problem of how political power should 
be used. For “‘if it is easier to reach a reasonable agreement about 
existing evils and the means of combating them than it is about an 
ideal good and the means of its realization, then there is more hope 
that by using the piecemeal method we may get over the very great- 
est practical difficulty of all reasonable political reform, namely the 
use of reason, instead of violence, in executing the program.” 

The same clear decision between moral good and evil, based on 
careful reasoning, governs the central concept of Popper’s book, the 
notion of the “Open Society.” Its opposite, the “Closed Society,” 
is best defined by an extreme case, namely a primitive tribal culture. 
There the whole is held together by taboos, rigid conventions, and 
magic, in such a way that natural facts and human norms are not dis- 
tinguished from each other and that neither institutions nor social 
laws are considered as a matter of human choice. In such a society, 
the individual is completely subordinated to the collective whole. 
No moral problems arise, because no choice seems possible. Every 
criterion of action is provided by the tribal lore. Thus critical rea- 
son is dormant and individuality non-existent. On the other hand, 
there is an impression of enormous security in this existence pro- 
tected as it is from all doubts, unsolved problems, needs for decision, 
and hazards of freedom. ‘The “Open Society,” by contrast, is char- 
acterized by an ever-widening field of personal decisions in which a 
heavy responsibility falls on every individual to meet new prob- 
lems and to choose rationally between alternative courses of action. 
“The great difference is the possibility of rational reflection upon 
these matters. We make rational decisions, that is to say, decisions 
based upon an estimate of their consequences and upon a conscious 
preference for certain consequences over others. We recognize ra- 
tional personal responsibility.” Hence this type of society is neces- 
sarily individualistic and must embrace all the moral values of hu- 
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mility, brotherliness, and charity which Popper has established as his 
point of reference. 

The difference between the “Open Society” and its counterpart 
is not merely that between a highly developed civilization and a 
primitive tribal culture. Throughout the history of civilization, 
there have been recurrent movements, usually in times of transi- 
tion, to escape the stresses of personal freedom by returning to the 
unity and security of a “closed” collective system. Thus, for in- 
stance, Plato’s totalitarian program was formulated at a time when 
Athenian democracy exposed people to the cold air of free rational 
decisions (and moral uncertainties) so that many of them began to 
yearn for the warm nest of their forefathers’ untroubled peace of 
mind within the enwrapping tribal lore. Hegel’s totalitarian phi- 
losophy arose similarly as a reaction against the “opening” tend- 
encies of the eighteenth century. In either case, totalitarian think- 
ing was a revolt against the unending appeal to reason in daily ac- 
tions and decisions, and an attempt to bring back the “instinctive’’ 
reliance on collective patterns of thought. In either case, a pro- 
gram of political collectivism and totalitarianism supplemented the 
anti-rational philosophy. On the other side, Popper finds in history 
a number of equally strong movements aiming at a social system in 
which freedom of reasoning would be the keynote. He names spe- 
cifically the ““Great Generation” of the Periclean Age in Athens, the 
early Christians before the political establishment of Christianity, 
and modern Rationalism, from Erasmus and Galileo to the French 
philosophes. It is with these latter movements that he sides openly 
in his uncompromising fight against a return to the Closed Society. 


III 


The significance of this book is manifold. It makes important 
contributions to political philosophy, to the methodology of the so- 
cial sciences, to systematic ethics, and to a number of open issues in 
our time. Popper’s intensive study of Plato, Hegel, and Marx will 
leave its mark on our evaluation of these thinkers and to many his 
book will be remarkable above all for the light it sheds on the sys- 
tems of thought connected with these three names. No attention 
has been given here to this aspect of Popper’s achievement. This 
review has been focussed on another element in his book, namely the 
very thorough work of linking certain fundamental ideas of social 
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philosophy with certain practical consequences in social and politi- 
cal life. This is essentially a piece of moral evaluation of philosophi- 
cal systems and their premises, a task for which our age is eminently 
fitted in view of the sufferings which false and immoral political ide- 
ologies have brought upon us. In a long line of somewhat super- 
ficial books attempting to trace a line from political thought to politi- 
cal practices, Popper’s work stands out by its seriousness, its rational- 
ity, and its scholarly comprehensiveness. Its greatest contribution, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, is that it is bound to help our drifting 
generation find its bearings. It does this by once more taking faith 
seriously, while insisting on an unconditional respect for reason. 

Popper is most effective in pursuing the idea that there must be a 
clear separation between facts and decisions and that moral decision 
cannot be derived from an analysis of causal reality. Our methods 
of investigation and explanation may be so reliable that we arrive at 
an unshakable intellectual certainty regarding that which is. Con- 
cerning that which ought to be, however, we cannot rely with the 
same certainty on our own faculties of perception and comprehen- 
sion. No scientific proof can compel our mind to accept one course 
of action to the exclusion of all others. In making such a choice, we 
are dependent on realities and potentialities which we cannot meas- 
ure or know fully. To acknowledge this dependence means to de- 
clare faith. In every moral choice we cannot help risking ourselves, 
our intellectual pride, and even our existence, since we fix our direc- 
tion by trusting in something beyond us rather than by that which we 
intellectually possess as our own. Free, moral decision and faith are 
inseparable twins. In dissolving the illegitimate union of analytical 
science and moral prophecy, Popper has placed faith squarely in su- 
preme command. 

On the other hand, his ideas are likely to affect deeply our notions 
about reason and the rational process. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, rationality in politics has usually been equated with the ra- 
tional knowledge of universal laws of human nature or universal laws 
of history. Popper has succeeded in showing that the insistence on 
knowing such laws, especially of the latter type, leads to the elimina- 
tion of rationality from practical political life and to a revolt against 
reason in matters of everyday individual decisions. He has opened 
anew the discussion of what constitutes the soundest guarantee of ra- 
tionality in our common existence. His idea that the attempt to 
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know too much about the ultimate destiny of human life and human 
history defeats the practical rule of reason seems to me to come very 
close to the Christian belief that human creativeness is an ultimate 
mystery the key to which is in God’s hand. In political theory, this 
attitude underlies conservative thought, e.g. in Hooker and Burke, 
where it is coupled with an apology for the existing order of things 
and especially for the ruling classes. Popper manages to respect 
both the ultimate secrecy of man’s destination and the claim of every 
living generation to the most rational solution of its problems. He 
combines the humbleness of “‘piecemeal engineering” with the char- 
ity of a policy which aims above all at relieving and preventing hu- 
man suffering. ‘Thus he succeeds in building a bridge between the 
political wisdom of the conservatives and the humanitarianism of 
the liberals, on the basis of moral convictions which must be con- 
genial to Christian minds. 

One final word should be said about the relations between moral 
choice and rational reflection, lest this essay should leave the reader 
with the impression that moral conviction and irrational prejudices 
are almost synonymous in Popper’s thought. Moral decisions, Pop- 
per emphasizes, are based on an estimate of their consequences and 
a conscious preference of one set of consequences over another one. 
We cannot begin to estimate consequences without some amount of 
knowledge about causality, and the deeper our explanation of causal 
relations is, the more intelligent can our moral choice afford to be. 
Thus the primacy of faith does not disown the relative autonomy of 
scientific inquiry. Even when he places moral choice in the driver’s 
seat, Popper demands simultaneously that social science provide us 
with a far clearer picture of causal relationships than it has hitherto 
done. Any deepening of scientific knowledge means a widening of 
our moral horizon. On the other hand, Popper posits that our pref- 
erences of certain ends be made consciously and rationally. This 
means that, in the light of actual experience, different values in our 
thinking be brought into rational relation with each other, that we 
examine intermediate values more critically in relation to funda- 
mental ones, and that we compare the experiences which mankind 
has made with certain decisions in the past, thus adding material to 
our own memory. In all of these respects, we can no more have 
moral decisions in social matters without organized rational thought 
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than we can expect a general to command without organized intelli- 
gence and planning. 

Popper is a humanist and disclaims Christian beliefs. Neverthe- 
less, this book must be considered an important contribution to the 
problem of Christian faith in relation to social science. ‘The fact 
that such a book has been written by a non-Christian may serve as a 
reminder that men are brothers not only in mutual love, but also in 
the shared light of reason and in the common inspiration of a uni- 
versal hope. 





BEYOND OUR SENSATE CULTURE 
A STUDY OF PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
By David WESLEY SOPER 


ORTUNATELY or unfortunately, Pitirim A. Sorokin, the 
Harvard sociologist, has not yet reached the average man. 
He has not reached even the average college professor. Dis- 
tant rumblings, ominous and increasing, have been heard here and 
there: one authority damns with polite but secondary praise; an- 
other praises with faint damns. In any case the name is beginning 
to be familiar, as familiar as was Jeremiah’s in the time of the fall 
of Judah. Some facet of the cosmic mind that is Sorokin is blessed 
or cursed, but patient efforts to understand his total contribution 
have been, in the main, conspicuously few. Many modern think- 
ers have simply by-passed him because he is neither simple nor brief. 
The writer has spent a little over a year reading almost nothing but 
primary sources. Sorokin’s works in Russian have not been avail- 
able, but his nineteen volumes in English, reduced for this study to 
five fat notebooks, have more or less come to life. St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, or John Wesley did not write more, nor more 
lucidly. Since his thinking is in every way as provocative and piv- 
otal as theirs, while perhaps more inclusive, it cannot be said that 
he has written less significantly. 

To be sure, it is not fair to a man, particularly to a Titan like 
Sorokin, to attempt to boil him down, so to speak, to a panful of 
essential ideas. Nonetheless, in point of fact, every man in America 
spends his entire lifetime making estimates of the over-all worth of 
himself and his neighbors, of the books he reads, of his teachers, his 
preachers, and his politicians. It is a habit of man to seek to under- 
stand the thing that confronts him. Not to do so is to abdicate the 
intelligence. One can only try, therefore, with a reasonable degree 
of humility about the success of his achievement. 


‘THUMB-NAIL BIOGRAPHY 


Sorokin’s disillusionment about revolutions no doubt stems from 
the fact that he has lived through one—was, in point of truth, one of 
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its intellectual leaders. Born January 21, 1889, he was of age to be 
imprisoned three times for revolutionary activities under Czar Nich. 
olas II, chiefly during his student days at Teachers’ College (1903- 
1906) in Kostroma Province. Later he was imprisoned, sentenced 
to death, and finally exiled by the Bolsheviks. He could not be said 
to be prejudiced either for Czar or Dictator, and his optimism about 
the possibility of good present-day Russian-American relations is 
based not upon sentiment but upon what he describes at length as 
the two nations’ fundamental similarity of culture. 

In 1913 he became co-editor of New Ideas in Sociology, therein 
advocating a Russian Republic along American lines, and champion- 
ing the cause of the peasants whom he had known so well in child- 
hood, when travelling from one village to another in the north of 
Russia with his father, an icon gilder. In 1914 he began to teach at 
the Psycho-Neurological Institute in St. Petersburg. He received 
the degree of Magistrant of Criminal Law in 1915. As a teacher he 
was unsalaried, a privat-dozent whose sole support was students’ 
fees. In 1916 he occupied the same kind of teaching position at the 
University of St. Petersburg. 

It would not be quite exact to say that Sorokin enjoyed a ringside 
seat throughout the revolution, for, more precisely, much of the time 
he was within the ring, a participant rather than an onlooker. In 
1917 he left the University to join the revolutionary struggle as 
editor-in-chief of Volia Naroda (Free People), as a member of the 
executive committee of the All-Russian Peasant Soviet which he 
helped organize, as a member of the Council of the Russian Repub- 
lic, of the Social Revolutionary Party and the Russian Constitutional 
Assembly, and finally, perhaps most importantly, as Secretary to 
Prime Minister Kerensky and Minister of Supplies during the ill- 
fated Provisional (vr visionary) administration. 

In Leaves from a Russian Diary, a colorful masterpiece of the rev- 
olution day-by-day, a gripping book which cries to be reissued now, 
Sorokin attributes the revolution and the collapse of the Provi- 
sional democratic government to the same determinative cause, rec- 
ognizing all the while myriad contributing causes—effeminacy alike 
in the Czar, the aristocracy, and Kerensky, a betraying weakness, a 
disintegrating softness and sentimentality, not the mythological tyr- 
anny and severity of Czar and upper classes, as we westerners have 
been beguiled to believe. 
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In the midst of the revolution Sorokin was married, May 26, 1917, 
to Elena Petrovna Baratynskaia, taking exactly thirty minutes from 
his public responsibilities to celebrate the occasion at a private lunch- 
eon. On January 2, 1918, bringing the honeymoon to a brutal end, 
Sorokin was imprisoned for fifty-seven days for an alleged attempt 
against the life of Lenin, described in the Leaves as Lenin’s nervous 
exaggeration of the blowing out of a tire near his car. After the 
release Sorokin and his wife moved to Moscow, assisting at once in 
the organization of a League for the Regeneration of Russia, anti- 
Bolshevik in purpose, and establishing a newspaper for sub rosa dis- 
tribution, Regeneration. ‘The title was well chosen, for it repre- 
sented the profound change in Sorokin’s ideology from utopianism 
to realism, from the purely external man to man the paradox of 
dust and divinity. ‘This change has been best described by Sorokin 
himself in the Preface to the first volume of Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics: * 


I am not ashamed to confess that the World War and most of what 
took place after it were bewildering to one who, in conformity with 
the dominant currents of social thought of the earlier twentieth 
century, had believed in progress, revolution, socialism, democracy, 


scientific positivism, and many other ‘isms’ of the same sort. For 
good or ill, I fought for these values and paid the penalty. I ex- 
pected the progress of peace but not of war. . . . The war was the 
first blow to these conceptions. ‘The grim realities of the Russian 
Revolution provided the second. . . . 

All this naturally gave rise to insistent questioning. What were 
the reasons, the causes, and the meaning of these surprises? . . . 
Quietly, sincerely, only for myself, I began to meditate, to study, 
and to look for the answer. 


In 1918, for his alleged part in the Archangel counterrevolution, 
he was hunted like a hare. A large section of. Leaves from a Rus- 
sian Diary describes Sorokin’s day to day struggle for mere survival 
as he sought to evade the clutches of the Bolsheviks. At last dis- 
gusted with flight, he gave himself up. Dozens of his comrades were 
taken daily from his prison to the firing squad, and moment to mo- 
ment he expected the end. ‘The story at this point is reminiscent of 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs: 


The great majority of intellectuals have simply endured and, when 
endurance failed, died. Let anyone looking for moral heroism turn 


1 New York: American Book Company, 1937, p. ix. 
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his eyes to the thousands of people in Russia who, for years, from day 
to day, from night to night, in spite of persecution and temptation 
have steadfastly replied to the Bolsheviks: “Man does not live by 
bread alone,” and “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” * 


Lenin, seeing an opportunity to gain a reputation for broad- 
minded leniency, wrote in Pravda that men like Sorokin in the 
middle class were enemies of the Communists by unhappy chance, 
that they deserved special attention, if only that teachers might be 
spared for the re-education of Russia. ‘To his own great surprise, 
Sorokin was immediately released and sent to Moscow. From 1919 
to 1922 (he terms 1918-1922 the destructive period of the revolu- 
tion) * he taught Sociology at the University of Petrograd and at the 
Agricultural Academy, writing incessantly all the while. His Sys- 
tem of Sociology, a two-volume work (1920-21) which made him 
head of the department at the University and brought him many 
academic honors including the doctorate in Sociology, was written 
during the bitter foodless and heatless winters. He must have made 
quite a spectacle laboring away on his opus with his wraps and gloves 
on and his feet rolled in rags.‘ 


In Communistic society everything had to be ‘natural,’ and we 
certainly had a natural temperature in our dwelling, which was 
heated principally from our lungs. We had fuel cards, but no fuel. 
We did use the cards themselves for fuel to some effect—that is, for 
boiling water and for very primitive cooking.° 


There was continual embarrassment from Bolshevik authorities, 
often janitors were raised to department headships over the regular 
faculty. Visiting celebrities from abroad, H. G. Wells and others, 
were shown only the whitewashed surface; the breakdown of Russian 
morality and intellectual life, as evidenced in the sexual perversity 
rampant in the children’s colonies, a perversity called “emancipation 
from bourgeois morality,” was well hidden. 

Presently Sorokin was forbidden to teach, and managed tempo- 
rarily to maintain his freedom by being absent from his home at 
frequent intervals, dropping out of circulation for a time, at the 
warning of friends. In 1922 he was condemned to death, but 

2 Leaves from a Russian Diary (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1924), pp. 249-250. 

8 Russia and the United States (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1944), p. 139. 


4 Leaves from a Russian Diary, p. 223. 
5 Ibid., p. 217. 
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through Bolshevik official bungling was banished rather than exe- 
cuted. In September, 1922, he was lecturing on Russia in Berlin, 
later the same year in Prague, assisting in the establishment of the 
magazines, The Farm and The Peasants’ Russia, helping in the or- 
ganization of the Agricultural Institute and of co-operative schools 
in Czechoslovakia, training peasant leaders for future Russia. In 
November, 1923, he left Europe for the United States, to become 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Minnesota, where he re- 
mained till 1930, writing five volumes. Since that time he has been 
Professor of Sociology (for one year), then head of the division of 
Sociology at Harvard University. Fourteen volumes have been pro- 
duced during this decade and a half. 

Contemporary Sociological Theories has been translated into nine 
languages abroad, The Crisis of Our Age into four. Leaves from a 
Russian Diary, now inexplicably out of print, and not available else- 
where, was borrowed from Sorokin’s personal library. 

The writer journeyed half way across the United States to inter- 
view Sorokin at his home on some basic problems seemingly un- 
solved in his works. ‘There has since been a stimulating correspond- 
ence. Ata point of relaxation from the ardors of heavier conversa- 
tion, Sorokin replied humorously to a query concerning his amazing 
productivity as a writer: “I diminished the number of tea and cock- 
tail parties one is usually called upon to attend. I have my own 
choice friends, and I see them from time to time, but when I first 
came to Harvard I ate my way from Cambridge to Winchester. 
Nothing is to be achieved that way.” 

At that time he was doing the initial research toward a new vol- 
ume, or series of volumes—a purely scientific study of typically colos- 
sal proportions, nothing less than how to change the mentality of 
modern sensate man to idealism and self-control, the simple project 
of how to convert the world, how to respiritualize man. During the 
spring (1948) the first volume on this theme appeared under the 
title, The Reconstruction of Humanity. One paragraph will indi- 
cate its central argument: 


The major premise of sensate culture must be replaced by the 
broader, deeper, richer, and more valid premise that the true reality 
and value is an infinite manifold possessing not only sensory but 
also supersensory, rational, and super-rational aspects, all harmoni- 


6 Boston: The Beacon Press. 
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ously reflecting its infinity. . . . Such a premise is incomparably 
more adequate than the purely sensate premise of our present cul- 
ture. . . . A culture built on such a premise effectively mitigates 
the ferocity of the struggle for a greater share of material values, 
because material values occupy in it only a limited place and not 
the highest one.’ 


SocioLoGy DISCOVERS THE INNER MAN 


Perhaps the greatest single significance of Sorokin is his turning 
of the attention of sociology itself beyond the mere exterior of hu- 
man life into the human mind. More than this, he has shown end- 
lessly, from one page to another of all his works, that the ideological 
man (the man interpreting and acting upon a system of values) is 
determinative, while the physical and socially interacting man is 
contributory, in the shaping of all individual and corporate con- 
duct. Whether intentionally or not, sociology has largely been the 
study of the external, not of the internal man. It is doubly impor- 
tant that Sorokin, using the scientific, objective method purely, but 
adding interpretation to measurement, has re-introduced the human 
spirit, a supersensory world, into sociological study, and given it its 
pre-eminent place. The human spirit, eclipsed for so many decades 
by biological and externally sociological investigation, has come back 
into its own. Sociology, in Sorokin, has rediscovered man. I can- 
not think of anything more important than this that has occurred in 
the cultural world in the last hundred years. 

The whole point of Contemporary Sociological Theories is pre- 

cisely that the preponderant systems of sociological thought are guilty 
of partiality of one kind or another—in general of externality, and 
in particular of one or another specific form of over-simplification, 
such as the explanation of all social phenomena in terms of climate 
or sun spots. One of the difficulties of the Mechanistic school lies 
precisely at this point: 
It is clear that any supernaturalism, indeterminism, any freedom of 
the will, are expelled from the sociological theories of these social 
physicists. . . . Trying to interpret man and social phenomena in 
the light of the principles of mechanics and general energetics, they 
disregard a series of the specific characteristics of social phenomena, 
which belong only to the human world, and which do not belong to 
other physical, chemical, or energetic phenomena.* 


7 Ibid., p. 107. 
8 Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: Harper, 1928), pp. 7, 32. 
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The Anthropo-Racial, Selectionist, and Hereditarist school are 
guilty of a onesided emphasis upon the role of heredity, yet “even 
the school’s onesidedness has been useful in counter-balancing the 
onesidedness of the excessive environmentalists. Freed from their 
exaggerations, both schools complete each other excellently, and give 
‘an aggregate key.’ ”’ ® 

The various forms of the Sociologistic school are identical in their 
anti-psychological emphasis, their partiality. The school’s “claim 
of interpreting psychological phenomena as a mere function of so- 
cial processes and an individual as a mere ‘reflection’ of a group is 
not justifiable as far as it pretends to explain all the phenomena of 
human psychology, human thought, and human genius in terms of 
social processes alone.” *° 

The onesidedness of the Marx-Engels emphasis upon class war and 
economic determinism is self-evident. Marx believed that the eco- 
nomic factor was the only one, which is logical nonsense. Engels 
believed that the economic factor was one principle alongside others, 
which is the abandonment of Marxism. ‘Class cooperation has been 
an even more universal phenomenon than class-antagonism. . . 
The progress of mankind has been due rather to cooperation and 
solidarity than to class-struggle, antagonism, and hatred.” * 


All in all, Marx and Engels have rather hindered the progress of 
social sciences than facilitated it. At the present moment, as we 
shall see, their theory is in the past. It is outdistanced and repudi- 
ated in its specific traits by numerous careful and factual studies. 
Only a metaphysician could now be busy with the Marx-Engels con- 
ceptions. A scientist will pass them over and will turn to the in- 
ductive and factual studies of the correlations between economic and 
other sides of social life. 

In no way is it possible to take the economic factor as the omnipo- 
tent, primary, or the final cause, or even as the only “‘starter,’’ while 
all others are “only dependent” on it.” 


Nor can Sorokin be forced into the monistic rationalism of a 
purely introspective sociology. He insists upon being both a simon 
pure behaviorist as regards the causation, classification, and descrip- 
tion of trans-subjective phenomena, yet at the same time an intro- 
spectivist in the interpretation of purely inner experience and mean- 

° Ibid., p. 308. 

10 Ibid., pp. 456-457. 


11 [bid., pp. 540-542. 
12 Ibid., pp. 546-547, 598. 
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ing in the psycho-social value. “The intrusion of either of the par- 
ties into the field of the other one is scientifically fruitless.” ** Yet 
the validity and determinative quality of man’s inner life is beyond 
dispute. “Only a freshman or a poor instructor in sociology may 
be afraid of the word ‘introspection,’ and think of it as ‘an outworn 
source of all scientific evils.’ If they learn a little they will see that 
this ‘outworn instrument’ is absolutely indispensable for a study of 
inner experience.” * 

The philosophy of man’s natural goodness which has accompanied 
mere externalism from Rousseau down, if not already dissolved by 
man’s conduct in the twentieth century, is dissolved in Sorokin’s 
examination of the inward relation between man-socius and man- 
animal. 


The more we study man, his conduct and psychology, the stronger 
grows the conviction that he in nowise resembles the “good little 
boy” that the eighteenth century and the modern rationalisms love 
to depict... . 

Before us we have not only a sensible being, but the elemental 
man, who is not only peace-loving, altruistic, compassionate, but also 
full of rancor, cruelty, bestiality; not only consciously clear-sighted, 


but often blind; not only gentle and creative, but wild and destruc- 
uve. ... 

The quantity and quality of man’s impulses and reflexes render 
him, singularly, like a bomb full of different kinds of forces and 
tendencies capable of bursting and presenting us with a picture of 
wild disorder. ‘To use Pascal’s words: “Man is like an angel with a 
devil hidden beneath.” * 


Due to the determinative nature of ideational, sensate, and idealis- 
tic mentalities, men in the stress and strain of great calamity (war, 
revolution, famine, pestilence) become saints, or criminals, or con- 
tinue in healthy balance to render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, but unto God the things that are God’s. ‘Thus does Soro- 
kin underscore the selective and pivotal role of the inner man, in 
Man and Society in Calamity.” 

The cause of war, the determining rather than the contributing 
cause, is basic and irreconcilable difference in the total system of 
values, an ideological as well as an externalist matter, according to 


18 Ibid., p. 656. 

14 Ibid., p. 658. 

15 The Sociology of Revolution (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1925), pp. 17, 19, 22. 
16 New York: E. P. Dutton, 1943, p. 161 and passim. 
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Sorokin’s Russia and the United States." Ideological breakdown 
and the shattering or atomization of common cherished convictions 
precede external breakdown. ‘We should expect the greatest mag- 
nitude of war, measured by the casualties per million of the popula- 
tion, in the periods of radical transformation of the main values of 
the societies. . . . When values cease to be universally binding, 
their controlling power evaporates. Human beings and groups be- 
come dominated mainly by blind, egotistic, biological impulses. 
Brute force supplemented by fraud becomes supreme. It would be 
a miracle if under these circumstances wars and civil strife did not 
enormously increase.” ** Similarly, with reverse emphasis, “the 
main cause of international peace is the presence in each of the 
interacting societies of a well-integrated system of ultimate values 
and their norms, all of which are compatible with one another.” ” 

In Social and Cultural Dynamics, throughout the four volumes, 
and in The Crisis of Our Age, which is their summary for the lay- 
man, the emphasis is upon the determining role of the dominant 
cultural mentality in any period, whether ideational, idealistic, or 
sensate, re-making literature, religion, art, and science in its own 
image. 

Surely in this atomic age we are capable of understanding Soro- 
kin’s central cry, a prophetic summons to ideological reconstruction: 


The most urgent need of our time is the man who can control him- 
self and his lusts, who is compassionate to all his fellowmen, who can 
see and seek for the eternal values of culture and society, and who 
deeply feels his unique responsibility in this universe. If the con- 
quest of the forces of nature is the main function of the Sensate cul- 
ture, the taming of man, his ‘““Humanization,” his ennoblement as 
the participant in the Divine Absolute, has always been the chief 
function of the Ideational culture. The Sensate culture did its best 
in the way of degrading man to the level of a mere reflex mechanism, 
a mere organ motivated by sex, a mere semi-mechanical, semi-physio- 
logical organism, devoid of any divine spark, of any absolute value, 
of anything noble and sacred. Such a debasement now becomes in- 
creasingly dangerous for the Sensate man himself. Hence the ur- 
gency of the shift from Sensatism to Ideationalism, from the sub- 
jugation and control of nature by man to the control of man by 
himself.” 

17 New York: E. P. Dutton, 1944, p. 222 and passim. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., pp. 215-216. 


20 Social and Cultural Dynamics, Volume three (New York: American Book Company, 
1937), pp. 538-539. 
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JUDGMENT, POLARIZATION, AND HOPE 


There are three dominant mentalities, or cultures, which have 
possessed western civilization, as, indeed, they have possessed equiva- 
lent civilizations in China, India, Egypt, and Greece. Each of the 
three has its own glories, its affirmative contribution. Unfortu- 
nately, each of the three has also its limitations, its onesideness, its 
seeds of decay and disintegration. The three, in briefest definition, 
are: the ideational, or the supersensory, the God-centered; the ideal- 
istic, or the balanced spiritual and practical mentality; and the sen- 
sate, or the purely sensory, the this-worldly, the material. The 
three cultures correspond to the three possible answers to the ques- 
tion: what is reality? Historically, man has regarded reality as solely 
sensory, as solely supersensory, or as both sensory and supersensory. 
Precisely these answers have molded the thought, expressed and un- 
expressed, of great periods of time. Men fall into habitual ways of 
looking at life, and their literature and science, their art and their 
religion, take on inevitably the quality of their metaphysics. ‘This 
does not at all mean, in an age when one of these cultures is in 
dominion, that no other is present. It means simply that predomi- 
nantly an age is informed by one or the other ideology, or is polarized 
by the transition from one to another. For example, as demon- 
strated by the available statistics from artistic creations, from books 
written, from events and personalities, from laws and legal decisions, 
from the total that can be classified, the first five centuries of the 
so-called Christian era were predominantly sensate, a carry-over from 
the collapse of the Greek idealistic culture of Socrates and Plato into 
Epicureanism. From the fifth to the twelfth centuries the ideational 
or supersensory or God-centered mentality was in firm and full sway. 
From the twelfth to the sixteenth, the idealistic blend of dual loyalty, 
sensory and supersensory, with the supersensory accented even more 
than the sensory, held dominion. From the sixteenth to the twenti- 
eth centuries, the purely sensate culture has prevailed. 

The twentieth century, the bloodiest of all centuries yet known to 
mankind, can blame its bloodthirsty character on the disintegration 
of the dominant sensate mentality of the last four hundred years. 
Sensatism has shot its bolt. At first it produced its affirmative con- 
tribution; it invented modern science and fathered all external sci- 
entific advance; it built the skyscrapers and manufactured the age 
of gadgets and rotarian prosperity. It carried within itself the seeds 
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of its own destruction, for in a world believed to be meaningless or 
purely sensory the trend was inevitable to superficiality and commer- 
cialism, to externalism and pathology, to sensationalism and colossal- 
ism, to force and fraud. 

The three dominant cultures correspond to the three possible 
epistemologies: empiricism, knowledge solely through the senses; 
rationalism, knowledge only through the reason; and mysticism, or 
knowledge solely through intuition, insight, revelation. Each epis- 
temology by itself is insufficient for human need; each is complete 
only in relation of recognition and respect to the other two. Our 
age has been so exclusively empirical and rationalistic, that it has 
been also naively one-sided, and thus limited, at length reaching the 
exhaustion of creativity. 

We are living in the valley of judgment, a judgment which arises 
inevitably and inescapably out of the shattering of our culture. At 
its best sensatism produced our modern mechanical world, but man 
cannot live by mechanics alone. The judgment that is upon us is 
not finished, will not be finished till the cup of wrath is emptied. 
And the judgment, while arising out of man’s drift to superficiality 
and relativism, his insistence upon the state of anomie, or lawlessness, 
which produces by dreadful steps the rule of force and fraud, is also 
to be recognized as the judgment of God upon partiality and insuffi- 
ciency. Every house built upon sand must sooner or later collapse 
into debris, including the modern sensate house, constructed upon 
the sub-humanization of man. 

Sorokin derides the “undertakers of culture” * like Spengler who, 
as mere “clowns of the historical circus,” * continually assure us of 
total oblivion as the next step for western civilization. Culture and 
civilization are infinitely tougher than these pseudo-prophets have 
suspected. ‘They have mistaken birth pangs for the death agony. 
The next step on the agenda of history is not the annihilation of 
western civilization, unless man proves totally unteachable, totally 
incapable of making the necessary shift from sensatism to idealism, 
but rather an irrevocable change from one dominant culture to an- 
other. Man will be coerced by the imponderable logic of chaos to 
reassert the life of moral control, the life of the spirit, the life of 
order and rectitude, or die. In many another great civilization this 
shift from a sensate to an idealistic culture has been made, notably 


21 The Crisis of Our Age (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1945), p. 27. 
22 Ibid. 
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in our Christian history at the fifth century, though the precise role 
of Christ in producing this change Sorokin has, I think, insufficiently 
analyzed, failing perhaps to perceive the identity between his own 
conception of Charisma, or Divine Grace, and the classical Christian 
conception of Christ as the ‘Charisma made flesh.” 

It is at this point that Sorokin may be criticized by expert theo- 
logians, as well as on the important problem of the proper relation 
between Divine Activity or Divine Purpose and natural evolution. 
Yet expert theologians must recognize in Sorokin an ally rather than 
an enemy, for sociologists with spiritual vision are rare. It is, how- 
ever, true that in Sorokin the Deity seems an Onlooker rather than 
an Actor. 

At any rate, the shift from sensatism to idealism can be and must 
be made. The sooner the shift is effected, the less violent will prove 
the process of reconstruction. 

Let it not be thought that western religion, in particular Christi- 
anity, is exempt from its share of blame for the plunge of the mod- 
ern mentality into the sensate sewer. One great point of prophetic 
clarity in Sorokin’s work is his insistence, reminiscent of Amos or 
Pascal, that the predominant form of religion in the last four hun- 
dred years has been merely ‘the dilution of the great Mediaeval 
Christianity,” * its despiritualization into a “second-hand political 
creed,” * primarily “utilitarian” * in character, having abandoned 
the divinely-revealed for the purely empirical in thought, having 
adopted “mild, religious therapy” * as a dull substitute for the tri- 
umphant Faith which considered man “the bearer of the Divine ray 
in the sensory world.” *” 


The real culprit is sensate man himself. Investing all his ener- 
gies in the control of nature, sensate man achieved a conspicuous 
degree of success. But in this process he lost his self-control. . . . 
In his eagerness to serve Mammon he forgot to serve God, and he 
now pays the tragic price of his folly! * 


We live in a remarkably chaotic age. Radio programs are lit- 
tle more than mere drivel about ‘wine, women, and laxatives.’ *° 


23 Ibid., p. 260. 
24 Ibid., p. 100. 
25 Ibid., p. 140. 
26 Ibid., p. 309. 
27 Ibid., p. 313. 
28 Ibid., p. 212. 
29 Ibid., p. 240. 
80 Ibid., p. 303. 
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Competent arbiters are replaced by “the qualified ignoramuses of 
the daily press, of radio, of various forums, by writers of best-sellers 
and of other varieties of cultural chewing-gum.” * Our “counter- 
feit art,” ** the art of the “department store,” ** has vulgarized “art 
for edification” into art for profit and amusement. Great painting 
has become snapshot photography. Between 70 and 80 percent of 
all modern movies are built exclusively on the two themes of crime 
and sexual love. Modern civilization is “a museum of pathology,” ** 
degrading man to matter, no longer interested in the criticism of life 
sub specie aeternatatis, but rather sub specie New Yorker or Esquire. 
The truth is “what is convenient for me.” All along the line is qual- 
itative deterioration, the substitution of means for ends. Education 
has forgotten its purpose, to acquaint youth with reality. Law is 
considered a device of clever hypocrites to fool exploited simpletons. 
The family, through false emphasis upon birth control and through 
the shattering of its corporate character, has abdicated its historic 
role as a religious and socializing agency. Sensate liberty, divorced 
from moral responsibility, has poisoned everything it has touched in 
our society. No contract has lasting value made between double- 
crossers, whether they are individuals, partners to a marriage, labor- 
capital groups and their representatives or dictators, or between na- 
tions. Since men regard God as dead, they live solely by their lusts. 
Suicides multiply by reason of psycho-social loneliness (not spatial or 
physical), the creation of sensate ideology at its stage of disintegra- 
tion. Physical strength increases while moral strength grows fee- 
bler. Our civilization has become a common sink of unrelated ele- 
ments, a mere dumping ground. “Western culture has ceased to be 
a selective organism.” * ‘Trained incapacity” * and amoral empiri- 
cal science have produced “the painful elaboration of the obvious.” * 

That part of western civilization which has not bowed the knee to 
the sensate Baal has its work cut out for it—to “make man again an 
image of the Absolute upon this planet.” * 

Sorokin’s doctrine of polarization simply indicates that alongside 
the disintegration of the sensate culture is the inevitable appearance 

#1 Ibid. 

82 Ibid., p. 60. 

88 [bid., p. 54. 

34 Ibid., p. 67. 

88 [bid., p. 250. 

36 [bid., p. 256. 


37 Ibid., p. 301. 
28 Ibid., p. 307. 
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of a new minority ideational or idealistic mentality, which, in the 
chaos, will prove the only rallying sanity. ‘To this renewed and 
chastened spiritualization of man western civilization must hasten, 


or perish. 

This polarization will be increasingly evident in every compart- 
ment of western culture. “There will be a comparative shift of at- 
tention from a physio-chemical and biological world to that of the 
mental, moral, social, philosophical, and religious order.” *° Moral 
conduct will exhibit this polarization in a still more conspicuous 
form than before the war. Criminality, depravity, rampant sexual- 
ity, and utterly cynical conduct will be abundant. Often all this will 
be wrapped in hypocritical forms, rationalized and justified by vari- 
ous high-sounding ideologies, ascribing noble aims in the name of 
science, utility, pleasure. . . . In contrast an intensified, purified, 
and truly altruistic conduct will be seen in the other part of the 
population. ‘The sensate ethical systems will be opposed by slowly 
growing universalistic ethics of categoric imperatives and values. 
They will be depicted as universally binding, unconditional, eternal, 
obligatory for all. They will derive their validity mainly from tran- 
scendental sources and will have their end values in the transcenden- 
tal world. Backed by the actual conduct and work of the partisans 
of the positive ethical movement, supported by the catastrophes to 
which an excessively relativized sensate ethics will have led, this 
stream will gradually grow and lead eventually to the ethical regen- 
eration of humanity.“ 

The trend toward creating technicians and specialists, especially 
for expanded governmental activities, will progress even further, ed- 
ucation becoming more and more training for getting one’s living. 
It will leave the technician uneducated in the broad sense of the 
term. On the other hand, this one-sidedness will provoke forces 
striving for a deeper and broader cultivation of man’s mind and 
character through grounding him in all the essential cultural values 
of the natural, social, and humanistic sciences, in philosophy and 
religion, in the fine arts and ethics. More and more attention will 
be given to the education of character and personality side by side 
with that of intellect.“ 


89 “The World We Shall Live In,” in Making the Gospel Effective (ed. William K. Ander- 
a aa Tennessee: Commission on Ministerial Training, The Methodist Church, 
» p. 14. 
40 See ibid., p. 15. 
41 See ibid., p. 17. 
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In their basic philosophies scientists will be split more deeply than 
before the war into two groups: (a) the partisans of mechanistic, ma- 
terialistic, deterministic science, inimical to religion, to an idealistic 
philosophy, to an autonomous ethics; and (b) the partisans of the 
idealistic conception of science, aware of its limitations, recognizing 
its social and moral responsibility, willing to co-operate in the com- 
mon search for truth, justice, and beauty with religion, ethics, and 
the fine arts.. The influence of the second party probably will in- 
crease during this decade and in the decades after it.** 

Sexual life outside of socially sanctioned marriage (or within a 
simulacrum of such marriage in the form of a “seasonal” change of 
husbands and wives similar to the “seasonal” marriages of some of 
the movie stars or of a few rich heirs and heiresses) will go on in- 
creasingly. Premarital chastity has been rapidly declining for the 
last five decades. ‘This decline will continue in the decade being 
considered. For a considerable part of the population marriage 
will tend to become a temporary sexual union of bodies rather than 
a mental, moral, and social union for life. Infinitely rich love will 
turn increasingly into a shallow, physiological affair. Some will re- 
main unhappy and hungry for real love and devotion; others will 
wreck their lives and will increase the army of various psychoneu- 
rotics, of “empty souls,” of ““enervated bodies,’ of the candidates for 
suicide, crime, and insanity. Another result will be a rising tide of 
juvenile delinquents, general weakening of the bond between par- 
ents and children, and atrophy of true socialization of the younger 
generation. A certain portion of families will pass to the opposite 
process of integration, socialization, and ennoblement. ‘These fami- 
lies will become the important schools for a true socialization, edu- 
cation, and free co-operation of their members, far more effec- 
tive and fruitful than most of the non-family educational agencies. 
From such families will come the bulk of the ““men and women of 
tomorrow,” “* of the future idealistic or ideational society. 

If society is to be preserved, it is not to be through endless ex- 
ternal “readjustments of the former readjustments,” not through the 
“practical and expert” manipulation of economic, political, genetic, 
or other factors, but mainly through the transmutation of values, the 
spiritualization of mentality, and the socialization of conduct and 


42 See ibid., p. 13. 
48 See ibid., p. 10. 
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ennoblement of social relations effected through the medium of re- 
ligion. ‘The prescribed and inevitable formula is: “Crisis—ordeal— 
catharsis—charisma (Divine Grace)—resurrection.”’ * 


The transitory period already is and will continue to be painful, 
cruel, and bloody, having nothing in common with the popular after- 
dinner cloud-cuckoo lands of milk rivers with ice cream shores, of 
guns turned into golf clubs, and soon. Beyond the grim transitory 
period there looms not the decline and end of Western culture, but 
the magnificent peaks of a new Ideational society.*° 


But to end on a humbler note. At the close of Sorokin’s Leaves 
from a Russian Diary, following the turmoil and agony of a personal 
pilgrimage through the Russian Revolution, having seen all its 
cynicism and brutality and butchery at first hand, he utters this tri- 
umphant song of everlasting hope. 


Whatever may happen in the future, I know that I have learned 
three things which will remain forever convictions of my heart as 
well as my mind. Life, even the hardest life, is the most beautiful, 
wonderful and miraculous treasure in the world. Fulfillment of 
duty is another beautiful thing, making life happy and giving to the 
soul an unconquerable force to sustain ideals. This is my second 
conviction, and my third is that cruelty, hatred, and injustice never 
can and never will be able to create a mental, moral, or material 
millennium.” 

44 The Crisis of Our Age, p. 323. 


45 Social and Cultural Dynamics, Volume three, p. 517. 
46 Op. cit., p. 310. 





PHILOSOPHY FROM A PROTESTANT 
PERSPECTIVE 


By M. HoLMEs HARTSHORNE 


phers would be disposed to a negative answer on the grounds 

that faith in reason and faith in Christ are ultimately irrecon- 
cilable. The naiveté of this notion stems negatively from an ig- 
norance of prophetic Christian faith and positively from the inherent 
secularism of modern philosophy from Descartes to Dewey. To be 
a philosopher is to be a secularist. Ergo, a Christian cannot be a 
philosopher. 

Protestants should rightly be contentious of such a position. But 
the alternative is not the Catholic one of a Christian philosophy. 
The prophetic element in Christian thinking compels the Protestant 
philosopher to the recognition of the sinfully presumptive elements 


I it possible for a Christian to be a philosopher? Many philoso- 


in all positions claiming the finality of revealed truths. But the 
denial of a Christian philosophy does not preclude the possibility of 
a Christian philosopher. ‘This essay attempts to delineate the rela- 
tionship between prophetic Protestant faith and philosophy. 

The character of prophetic thinking suggests the desirability, in- 
deed the necessity, of an historical approach. 


I 


For the Bible, the locus of man’s being is history. History is not 
conceived in terms of nature—it is not a process to be described in 
natural or rational categories such as evolution, growth, or law. His- 
tory is the expression of will and is constituted by purpose and de- 
cision. Nature is accepted as the arena of decision but not as its 
ground. History is the locus of man’s being in the sense that the 
meaning of his existence is dependent not upon his nature but upon 
decision. A man cannot discover the meaning of his life by an ex- 
amination of his nature but only by the acknowledgment of a divine 
vocation. ‘This means that something is required of him beyond 
what he naturally is. He is called to a task, called out of the serenity 
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and security of nature into the anxiety of history. ‘“Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto 
a land that I will show thee” (Gen. 12: 1). Thus God creates his 
true being. To deny this divine vocation is sin and its expression 
is always idolatry. For the Bible men are sinners, and human his- 
tory is the manifestation of our sin. 

True history is the expression of God’s will; but our actual history 
is the conflict between God’s sovereign will and the rebellious wills 
of men. History is the divine-human encounter, and its crises bear 
witness to the conflict between men and God. The ultimate mean- 
ing of human history is therefore dependent upon the outcome of 
this conflict. Every moment is basically a moment of decision bear- 
ing upon it the urgency of crisis. The urgent question which the 
men of the Bible are asked is an imperative: “Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” __ 

In Greek culture men are not asked to decide; on the contrary they 
ask—what is truth? what is good?—for the unexamined life is not 
worth living. In Greek culture there is not sense of the urgency of 
the moment. Time is the locus of change but not of meaning, of 
alternation but not of direction. The eternal being is alone real, 
be it the physis of the Ionians or the ideai of Plato. Time is the 
locus of sensation and opinion; timeless being is the locus of reality 
and power. Man’s destiny is to discover beneath or above or in the 
depth of the transient and ephemeral world of time the unchanging 
and eternal being. This is reason’s task and power and constitutes 
man’s befitting excellence. Practically this meant that for Greek 
philosophy truth and being were identified with the eternal; logos 
was victorious over time. 

In the Bible, on the contrary, since history is the locus of existence, 
time is a decisive category. But time is not the chronos of Greek 
philosophy but rather kairos—the time of fulfillment, of purpose, of 
decision. Chronos, which is a category of nature, is relatively unim- 
portant—witness only the problems set by the chronological tables of 
the historical books. Duration of itself cannot constitute history in 
the Biblical sense; history is duration informed by purpose, a mani- 
festation of will. Historical time is the time of intention, and time 
is fulfilled when the purpose which it expresses js fulfilled. This 
does not imply that the will creates chronos; on the contrary, natural 
time like nature is a condition of purpose and hence of history. 
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Duration is a dimension of nature; duration informed by will and 
decision is historical time. God’s time is the manifestation of God’s 
will, a manifestation which has its locus in the crises of history. 
Man’s times are the evidence of his will, manifest in his activities 
and institutions. Actual history is the contradiction and conflict 
between God’s time and men’s times, between God’s purpose and 
men’s purposes, between God’s demand and men’s rebellion. 

From the perspective of the Bible, the ultimate meaning of a man’s 
existence is dependent upon a fateful decision with respect to that 
event in history in which God reveals his purpose. For Christianity 
this is Christ. “The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand... .” Faith is the decision which accepts God’s Kairos. 
Only on the basis of such a decision is human history constituted 
upon its true center. When men presume to define for themselves 
the center of history they create not the Kingdom of God but a tower 
of Babel whose disunity of pride and power reflects the fundamental 
estrangement between the kairos of men’s presumption and the Kai- 
ros of God’s sovereign purpose. 

Summary: For Greek philosophy, then, the befitting excellence of 
man is the rational quest for the eternal. For the Bible, man’s vo- 
cation is to do the will of his creator (i.e. the one whose will consti- 
tutes the meaning of his existence). For Greek philosophy man’s 
path to wisdom and virtue is beset by the difficulties of blindness 
and error due to the deceptive character of time and sense. For 
the Bible man’s vocation is corrupted by sin (rebellion) which mani- 
fests itself in the pretensions and tyrannies of pride and power. For 
the Greek time deceives; for the Bible the time of decision is man’s 
doom and resurrection. The Greek asks, how can we get beyond 
time? The men of the Bible ask, what is the meaning (the demand) 
of this time? 

























II 


To relate. these perspectives was the historical task (fate) of west- 
ern philosophy. 

In the Middle Ages kairos is largely overcome by logos, history by 
super-nature. Revelation is regarded as the miraculous communica- 
tion of those divine truths which are necessary for man’s salvation. 
The content of revelation is therefore not will but truth—truth eter- 
nal and unchanging. In one respect, however, logos is overcome by 
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kairos. The appropriation of the truth is dependent upon an act 
of will: the acceptance of the revealed truths, upon which depends 
the authority of the Church. Nature is at all times accessible to 
everyone; supernature is accessible only to the Christian. Every 
man is faced, therefore, with one decision: to believe the divine 
truth, which is not open to reason and must be accepted on the au- 
thority of the Church, or not to believe. 

Medieval thought is indeed a synthesis of Biblical and Greek ele- 
ments: a synthesis of kairos and logos—and a negation of both. For 
in such a position the ambiguities of historical fate are neatly over- 
come by the security of eternal truth, but a truth which is beyond 
both the grasp and the criticism of reason. 


III 


In modern philosophy, at least in its principal methodological 
development beginning with Descartes, logos entirely overcomes 
kairos. ‘Truth is not dependent upon historical decision and fate. 
Modern philosophy is concerned with objectivity, with truth and 
reality independent of the historical fate of the subject. In this 
respect it is a rebirth of the Greek spirit. 

But modern philosophy differs from both Greek and medieval 
philosophy in manifesting a positive attitude toward time, regard- 
ing it as the locus of objective truth and reality, yet revealing no 
understanding of time in the Biblical sense. As contemporary sci- 
ence has dissolved time into a dimension of space, so modern phi- 
losophy has viewed history as a natural or rational process and time 
as an aspect or dimension of it. Yet history has positive meaning 
in that the eternal logos (as in Hegel) or the new emergents (as in 
evolutionary philosophies) are dependent upon time for their ap- 
pearance. The doctrine of progress is perhaps the most general 
expression of this belief in the positive meaning of time. As eros 
in Plato’s philosophy mediates between imperfect actuality and eter- 
nal perfection, so in modern philosophy time leads all that is partial 
and potential toward ultimate completion. Veritas filia temporis. 
But there is here no kairos—no urgency of decision. History is nat- 
ural. Therefore the individual does not, as in the Bible, find the 
ultimate meaning of his existence through some fateful decision with 
respect to his history’s center. On the contrary, the individual is, 
as in Hegel, only the illustration of a natural (or rational) process to 
which his fate and meaning are necessarily a matter of indifference. 
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Protestant thought recovers the Biblical meaning of time. From 
a Protestant perspective man is in nature. But he is also in history— 
history not as process but as freedom and fate, decision and kairos. 
Moreover for the Protestant kairos determines logos. But the pri- 
macy of the historical over the natural, of kairos over logos, does not 
imply that man is free of nature either as reason or vitality. On the 
contrary, man is inextricably involved in the necessities and accidents 
of nature. This is a condition of his being in history. Every man 
knows he is in nature. ‘This is the presupposition of the question as 
to the ultimate meaning of his being in nature. But such a ques- 
tion, i.e. what is the ultimate meaning of my existence? is an histori- 
cal one: it depends for its answer and meaning upon historical fate 
and decision. It cannot be answered by an appeal to reason nor by 
an examination of nature. Indeed, it cannot even be asked philo- 
sophically, for a question without a conceivable rational answer is 
rationally meaningless. History is the locus both of the question 
and its answer. An answer to this question defines the historical 
meaning, the historical fate, of a man, of a philosophy, of a nation, 
of a culture; for question and answer are defined through the im- 
pact of historical crisis and men’s decisions as to the ultimate mean- 
ing of the crisis. Historical fate does not mean, of course, natural 
fate—the moira of Greek culture or any other form of natural or ra- 
tional necessity. Historical fate is the existential consequences of 
decision, the new historical situation defined by decision. It is the 
historical and objective dimension of freedom. 

As I have indicated, it is possible to deny that such a question has 
an answer and therefore to contend that it is a meaningless question. 
But such a contention is in itself a decision, a decision against the 
primacy of decision. This is an historical possibility. ‘The Bible 
calls it sin. The worship of the Baalim is an example: the affirma- 
tion that nature and not history is the locus of meaning and power. 

Since man is in nature and since reason is a dimension of his na- 
ture, philosophy is inevitable. But from a Protestant perspective 
the character of a philosophy will be determined as much by histori- 
cal fate and decision as by its method. ‘Therefore, a Protestant will 
always regard a philosophical position as existential—i.e. as deter- 
mined by historical decision and fate, by its relation to the “meaning 
of the time.”” As a philosopher the Protestant will view his rational 
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self-understanding as qualified by his historical fate—the fate of 
standing in this historical time under the judgment of God in Christ. 

This does not mean that reason is not free; it means only that the 
locus of freedom is historical fate. Man cannot transcend history 
any more than he can transcend nature. Naturalism, in contradis- 
tinction to all speculative philosophies, has had the merit of recog- 
nizing man’s involvement in nature and the qualifications upon 
knowledge which are implied in this condition. The Protestant 
recognizes, in addition, man’s involvement in history and recognizes 
therefore that his rational judgments will be informed not only by 
his own decisions but also by the general social decisions which de- 
fine in part his time. Freud recognized more deeply than most mod- 
erns the full implications of our involvement in nature. Marx rec- 
ognized more profoundly than modern Protestantism the depth of 
our involvement in history. It must be remarked, however, that 
his doctrine of ideology lacks prophetic consciousness and is defined 
within a framework that is finally naturalistic and not historical 
(eschatological) at all. 

Protestant thought is rooted in a renewed sense of the historical 
character of our existence. This entails the recognition of man’s 
involvement in nature. But unlike naturalism, Protestant thought 
discovers no simple relation to nature in which the meaning of our 
existence is exhausted. Nature, rather, is the arena of decision, the 
scene of history’s drama; and man’s relation to nature is not natural 
but sinful. This has important epistemological implications.* 


Vv 


In all knowledge there is implied not only the formal element 
(logos) but also the material element—that which is known, i.e. 
grasped rationally. The history of modern philosophy reveals a 
rich variety of speculation as to the relationship of these two ele- 
ments, ranging from the idealistic contention that reason supplies 
its own content to the naturalistic position that reason is purely in- 
strumental. A Protestant perspective would maintain that in addi- 
tion to the formal and material elements implied in knowledge there 
is also an historical element, the decision regarding the uncondi- 
tioned meaning of having knowledge in the unique historical situa- 
tion which defines one’s own time. Philosophies occur in history, 


1Cf. Tillich, The Interpretation of History, “Kairos and Logos.” 
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and consciously or unconsciously they express an understanding of 
the meaning of the historical time in which they stand. Any phi- 
losophy presupposes a decision with respect to the ultimate signifi- 
cance of being philosophical in this way and in this time. Greek 
philosophy, for example, had a clear soteriological significance, espe- 
cially visible in Socrates and Plato: to overcome contingency by ra- 
tional necessity, fate by objectivity, vitality by reason, physis by lo- 
gos, moira by telos. An historical (interpreting the word in the Bib- 
lical sense) study of the history of Greek philosophy will reveal this 
important historical dimension which determines the significance of 
the philosophy for its time and culture. 

By way of further illustration, consider the rise of science in the 
modern world. The significance of this development will be dis- 
covered only in this third element of knowledge, in the character 
of the historical decision upon which it is dependent. Neither 
the accumulated knowledge gained by science nor a formal study 
of the scientific method will reveal its significance for our time. 
Its significance is rooted in the historical and spiritual (they are 
identical) crisis of the fifteenth century, the disintegration of 
the medieval world which left men without a center of meaning. 
The world of supernature was gone; God was gone. Man had 
to wrest meaning from nature and contend unaided with the nat- 
ural powers. Knowledge was power, power to overcome not only 
the forces of nature but the threat of meaninglessness. ‘This sci- 
entific development was the intellectual aspect of the bourgeois 
revolution, and all modern philosophy which is dependent upon sci- 
ence is dependent upon that revolution and the decisions implied in 
it concerning the locus and meaning of human existence. We may, 
of course, properly disagree as to the exact character of the historical 
crisis through which our time has received its historical definition, 
but from that crisis and from modern man’s decision regarding its 
significance our world has derived its fateful historical character. 
Certainly emancipation from ecclesiastical authoritarianism, from 
feudal traditionalism and from intellectual obscurantism, as well as 
the affirmation of the autonomous rational self and the sanctity of 
the individual are elements in that decision.’ 

It is clear that this third element implied in knowledge as its his- 
torical presupposition can never become an object in the act of 


2 Cf. Tillich, “The World Situation,” in The Christian Answer, edited by Van Dusen. 
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knowledge and will therefore remain hidden from both formalistic 
and empirical epistemologies. For neither type of epistemology 
takes seriously the category of historical fate. While empirical 
epistemologies take seriously the limitations upon knowledge which 
are entailed by our involvement in nature, both types are alike in 
reducing history to natural process and decision to subjectivity. 
The discovery of the third element in knowledge is dependent upon 
historical crisis, as Marx recognized; moreover it presupposes the 
power of historical fate to break through the a-kairos attitude of the 
dominant forms of modern philosophy and reveal every a-historical 
claim to philosophical objectivity as ideological. Such a position, 
therefore, is tantamount to a confession to having been grasped ab- 
solutely by the Lord of history. This does not imply that one is 
thereby Christian. It means simply that historical crisis alone can 
reveal the historical dimensions of one’s philosophical judgments. 
The dawning realization on the part of atomic scientists of the fate- 
ful consequences of scientific knowledge, a realization dependent 
upon our crisis situation, may perhaps be indicative of an aware- 
ness that the meaning of scientific knowledge is rooted in funda- 
mental decisions with respect to the significance of our historical 
existence. This is a radical departure from the dispassionate and 
transcendent objectivity of less urgent days. 

In the sphere of values modern philosophy like Greek philosophy 
has displayed its dependence upon tradition (historical decision). 
The sophists from Protagoras to Socrates were articulate in their 
acceptance of traditional values, and Plato wrote those values into 
the metaphysical structure of being. In conformity with the bour- 
geois ideology, Kant enshrined the autonomous moral self in the 
center of being, and naturalists like John Dewey uphold the “values 
of democracy” despite a completely subjective theory of value as 
rooted in the J want. In fairness, however, it should be added that 
the J want as the ground of value is probably nearer the inner mean- 
ing of bourgeois life than the moral pretensions of earlier rational- 
istic thinkers. 


VI 


Finally, what are the implications of the Protestant faith for philo- 
sophical thinking in our time? I will limit my observations to two 
points. First and foremost, for the Protestant the ultimate meaning 
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of our historical existence is revealed in Christ and not in the spirit 
of the martyrs of the Renaissance. This means quite simply that for 
the Christian, science has no soteriological significance. Science is 
a reliable method for gaining objective knowledge; but the enter- 
prise of gaining such knowledge neither defines nor exhausts the 
meaning of our existence nor does it offer any solution to the basic 
problem of our existence, namely, sin. The soteriological expecta- 
tions of the eighteenth century rationalists and the twentieth cen- 
tury naturalists are alike barren of any understanding of the capacity 
of rational and scientific man to betray by unconscious corruption 
the way which he proclaims. The Protestant does not believe that 
knowledge saves, be it scientific or divine. Knowledge is power, 
and power is subject to corruption. The Protestant can no more 
put his faith in science than he can put it in the infallible decrees of 
Rome. And this not for the reason that either may be wrong, but 
rather for the reason that both of necessity fail to speak to the ques- 
tion of historical fate which defines the fateful problems of sin and 
salvation, of decision and kairos. Like the divine truths of the 
Catholic Church, scientific knowledge is entirely beside the existen- 
tial problem. 

In regard to social philosophy and ethics, the Protestant contends 
that obligation is not derived from nature (social or rational) but is 
dependent upon decision. Responsibility is based upon response. 
For the Protestant, community is not a rational order as in Plato, 
though rational order is presupposed as a condition of community; 
nor is it simply a natural datum, although the biological and psycho- 
logical interdependence of men is an inescapable natural condition 
of it. Any attempt to derive obligation from man’s instinctive na- 
ture will fail to transcend the “I want,” and any rational definition 
of obligation will be formal and abstract and without power to obli- 
gate. For the Protestant, man’s instinctive nature and his capacity 
for rational order are the natural conditions for community and 
obligation, but neither community nor obligation are constituted 
by nature. Rather are they constituted by historical decision and 
fate, by the Christian’s historical and fateful relation to Christ, 
which is faith. The content of that relationship is love, the love 
visible in Jesus. The love of Christ is the meaning of the Chris- 
tian’s historical existence; it is his vocation. But that vocation is 
at the same time the absolute judgment under which he stands, con- 
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demned in his sin. This self-knowledge (and here knowledge is used 
in the existential sense of decision and fate) is dependent upon the 
forgiveness of God in Christ. For the Christian, therefore, commu- 
nity is not based upon gregariousness nor upon rational understand- 
ing; it is posited upon the forgiveness of God in Christ and results 
in a spirit of forgiving. It is concretely and historically actualized 
in the Church as the community of the forgiven and the forgiving. 
All other forms of community are subject to the corruptions of 
pride and power which destroy them. From these corruptions the 
Churches are not immune, but the spirit of Christ, the Spirit of 
forgiveness, robs them of ultimate power. 





A NEAR EASTERN WITNESS TO 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By CHaries MALik 


Tripoli, Lebanon, just a few miles to the north of my village. 

I stayed there three years before I went on to the University 
in Beirut. Those three years were most significant in my relig- 
ious formation. I knew all the missionaries there. They were 
God-fearing men and women, sincere, humble, hardworking. We 
had daily prayer; passages from Holy Scripture were daily brought 
to our attention; we got into the dining room in orderly fashion 
three times a day, and every time there was a short simple prayer 
before we turned to the immediate needs of the body. Sunday 
was always a quiet day; at about 10:30 those of us who were board- 
ing in the School had to get ready to be marched, disciplined, 
quiet, dignified, in two’s to the Sunday service in the Protestant 
Church in town about half-an-hour from the School. And on Sun- 
day evening there was a simple vesper service in the School itself, 
with plenty of singing and Bible reading and meditation and prayer. 
The ultimate Christian religious realities were thus constantly kept 
alive in our mind. I come myself from a very religious Orthodox 
family, and between the ages of seven and fourteen I served in our 
village Church as an incense carrier and a general temple servant 
under an uncle of my father’s who was the Priest of the village. But 
the three years I spent in Tripoli witnessed one of the profoundest 
and most lasting religious experiences of my life. Little did I know 
what I was going through then, but now I look back upon those 
blessed years with real nostalgia, understanding much more truly 
and humbly the real sufferings and deprivations of the missionary 
than I did then in my proud, childish self-certainty. 

Later in Beirut I became fairly intimately acquainted with all the 
American Presbyterian and other missionaries in the Near East. 
Beirut, as you know, is the center of your activity in that region and 
therefore all your missionaries radiate from there and constantly 
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keep coming back. The religious impact upon me in Beirut was 
much less clear and decisive than that in Tripoli. You are kept 
terribly busy in the university with your studies and friendships; 
the horizons that lure you are incomparably vaster than anything 
that obtains in Tripoli; with the result that the beautiful primordial 
simplicity and directness of Tripoli completely vanish in cosmopoli- 
tan Beirut. This enlargement of horizon is in keeping with one’s 
growing powers; and if Tripoli meant in my life a real vision of 
Christ, Beirut served as a splendid, if measured, challenge of my in- 
tellectual and social natures. The joy of thought and study and 
free discussion with which we were privileged in Beirut, and the 
finest possible actuality of friendship which a dozen of us were able 
to attain, marked the happiest human phase of my life so far. For 
its part the University in Beirut prudently proclaims that it is not a 
“missionary” institution. Although it would never have come into 
existence, much less endure, without the impulse, however faint, of 
Christ, the University interprets Christianity in such worthy terms 
as idealism, honesty, hard work, good living, and social service. You 
certainly get a fairly heavy dose of these goods, but Jesus Christ is 
not apparent. He is hidden. I sometimes wonder whether the 
creature—for idealism, honesty, social service, and the good life in 
general are creatures—can last long, much less mean really anything, 
without the Creator. I also wonder if creature and Creator need, 
even in the order of prudence, be sundered so apologetically apart. 

I had occasion afterwards in Cairo, where I spent three years, to 
come in close contact with the American and British missionaries 
there. I enjoyed the Y. M. C. A. immensely and made many friends 
in it. Anglican Bishop Graham-Brown of Jerusalem was one of my 
closest friends. We Christians in the Near East lost by his untimely 
death in 1942 one of our noblest friends. 

I hasten now to beg your forgiveness for this seemingly crude di- 
gression into purely personal details. Personal experience is unim- 
portant except insofar as it issues in truth and conviction; and when 
it does it should forthwith retire into complete oblivion, clearing the 
ground for truth and conviction to express themselves in their own 
way. I have deemed it, however, not unseemly to allow myself to 
refer to my personal knowledge of the great Western Protestant 
Christian missionary movement in the Near East in order to be able 
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to suggest that the remarks I shall presently venture to make about 
that movement are not altogether spectatorial and ungrounded. 

The Christian secular activity of enlightenment and good works, 
displayed by such institutions as schools, hospitals, and publications, 
is something certainly good in itself. I hope it will be continued, 
enlarged, and strengthened. It faces undoubtedly a number of 
problems on its own level of being, problems for the most part of a 
material and technical character, and it is perfectly proper to try to 
clarify and meet these problems. It does not fall within the scope 
of my present intention to try to do so. 

But such Christian secular activity, good and commendable in it- 
self, is altogether inadequate. It is true people will in time, let us 
hope, infer the glowing heart of faith and devotion behind this ex- 
ternal show, and, inferring it, glorify and bless its source, but such 
bashful, distant, indirect contact with Christ is not characteristic of 
Christianity at its historically authentic best. I find no evidence 
that this enlightened secularization of our religion was even the re- 
motest intention—let alone the practice—of our Lord or his Apostles 
or saints, or of the Fathers of the Church. I understand those who 
have been honored by his call, who have been summoned to carry 
his glorious Cross, I understand them to be under Paul’s necessity 
of preaching Jesus Christ. This means that they cannot afford to 
spare our fallen nature, that they cannot redeem it by sweetness and 
light, or by the totems and wares of progress and civilization, but 
only by the blood and sufferings of Jesus Christ. The revelation of 
our hopeless state does not take place in truth except in and through 
the revelation of its positive salvation in Christ. That is why he 
comes first in every way. I pray that the missionary movement will 
never allow itself to be deflected into purely humanitarian and secu- 
lar channels; I pray that it may remain faithful to its original inten- 
tion in its absolute integrity. Its task is, through every suffering, 
the utterable and unutterable of it, and through every joy, the natu- 
ral and the supernatural of it, to mediate Jesus Christ himself, my 
Lord and the Lord of history, who alone can and does mightily save 
me every day from the grip of sin and death. 

This must immediately mean three things. First, the so-called 
social gospel is a real snare. It is the greatest single temptation be- 
fore the Church today. Missionaries are sometimes so anxious to 
relate their message to the immediate social demands that Christ and 
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his immediate relationship to the soul assumes a secondary if not an 
altogether irrelevant position. What is the good of social improve- 
ment if the soul is rotten and lost, or, what may be even worse, bliss- 
fully innocent and pure? And is society really able to regenerate 
the soul? Is not society itself as much doomed to decay and death 
as man himself? And in whose name anyway are we so busy trying 
to improve things? When have they really improved themselves 
by our unaided human efforts, for human ends and in the name of 
man? Have they not always at once started slipping back towards 
nothingness just when we thought we had at last managed to put 
them on a tolerable basis? Surely social conditions must be im- 
proved and a just order must be created. But so do the Communists 
preach, and so certainly did the Nazis. The crucial point for the 
missionary is whether Jesus Christ, crucified and risen from the dead 
under Pontius Pilate, is really the Lord or not. If he is, then that 
comes first in every way; if he is not, then the missionary does not 
know Jesus Christ and therefore he is, happily for him, released from 
the burden of His cross. Socialism, in all its manifold aspects and 
forms, is perhaps the greatest single temptation facing the missionary 
movement today. Not bread, not miracle, not security, but the op- 
portunity of washing his feet by our unworthy tears; and if the mis- 
sionary does not comprehend this, let him read and ponder the 
Grand Inquisitor by Dostoyevsky. ‘This theme of socialism and the 
Church is pregnant with much more truth and significance than I 
can try to express in these rapid reflections. 

The second implication of the task of the missionary movement, 
as I understand it, is the necessity of emphasizing faith and doctrine. 
I am not happy about the degree and quality of doctrine and dogma 
conveyed by missionaries in general. There is here again a mis- 
placed emphasis on what is called “life” and “‘experience” as opposed 
to the precise formulation of truth. But man lives by ideas even 
more than by “life” and “experience.” The Communists usually 
beat the missionaries in this field: they present a system, a clear-cut 
interpretation of human history and human destiny, an articulate 
view of the nature of man, matter, and society. They thus appeal 
to the mind, but of course with respect to the elemental drives of 
man. They acquire terrific potency only because they succeed in 
enclosing, canonizing, controlling, piercing these primitive impulses 
with a total intellectual discipline. By comparison the missionaries 
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appear almost illiterate. They keep on mystically talking about 
“experience” as though thought and doctrine are not an integral 
part of experience, nay, its very crown. This misology, this disdain 
of the rational and intellectual is, theologically speaking, a sin against 
the Second Person of the Trinity, against the Word; a sin which, 
though fraught with the most grievous consequences, is of course 
not as unpardonable as that against the Third Person. But this is 
an age of ideologies; man today is more hungry for truth, for ideas, 
for doctrine than ever before. The missionary movement cannot 
afford to cut a halting figure intellectually. It is not enough for a 
missionary to have a fine, charming personality that knows “how to 
win friends and influence people.” It is not enough for him to be 
“practical,” knowing how to lead in game and song and picnic. 
Above every human acquirement he must be profoundly trained 
in philosophy and theology. Beyond his ordinary B.A. I judge he 
ought to spend three years in the most serious study of philosophy 
and five years in the most serious study of theology. And why 
should he go to the field before the age of 28 or 30? Why should 
he be sent before he is thoroughly disciplined in doctrine and faith 
and truth? There is need for a responsible, authentic, unromantic, 
unchildish, thoroughly grounded doctrine for everything: for man, 
matter, and history; for God, man, and the Devil; for sin, salvation, 
and death; for society, culture, and the individual; for the Church, 
the saints, and heresy; for prayer, the angels, and damnation; for sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion; for Christ, and Mary, and Anti- 
Christ; and for the precise opportunities and dangers of America 
in the present world crisis. I ask you how many missionaries can 
discourse responsibly on these themes in a manner that will be read 
and re-read by humanity 500 years from now as we are now reading 
similar discourses by Plato and Augustine and Bonaventura? 

The third implication of the missionary movement is the quest of 
unity. Our Lord’s Incarnation itself is a sort of quest of unity. 
Fallen man had to be brought back into unity with God, and so 
Christ came for the express purpose of realizing that unity, since 
man could not realize it himself. Similarly the missionary is in 
effect seeking that unity. He goes about seeking it, restoring it, 
establishing it, even if in the process he should alter many of his 
views. If the greatest fact of history is the Church of Christ, the 
greatest tragedy of history is the apparent disunity of that Church. 
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I certainly pray for the forgiveness of my sins, I certainly pray for 
the state of the world; but my deepest prayer, whether or not I ut- 
ter it, is for the unity of the Body of our Lord. Missionaries must 
love and seek this unity with all their heart. It must lie at the very 
core of their devotion. Between the death of St. Paul and the birth 
of John Knox much has happened indeed in the Body of the Church, 
and especially in the Oriental branch of it. This tremendous de- 
posit of tradition cannot be overlooked by the missionary. In cere- 
mony, in ritual, in faith, in doctrine, and in social embodiment, 
this tradition has a unique flavor of unity about it. No deeper 
prayer can be uttered than for the communion which arises from 
complete immersion in this unity. To us in the Near East St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Ephrem, and St. John Damascene lie at the heart 
of our tradition. Our wonderful liturgy is the product of their in- 
spired genius. Is it natural for the missionary to disinterest himself 
in these matters? The direct threat on the first Rome which is ex- 
ercised by the third Rome today is to be traced without any doubt 
to the terrible schism between East and West which occurred in the 
days of the second Rome. The missionary must do his utmost to 
atone for all this burden of error. He must approach his task in a 
spirit which seeks unity with utter humility, rather than in one 
which desires to create a brand new thing. 

The problem of Christianity in the Near East is the problem of 
Lebanon. We are now undergoing and we shall continue to un- 
dergo great crises. We shall need your prayers when crucial mo- 
ments arise. Such moments may come sooner than we think. For 
my part my interest in politics and diplomacy is altogether sec- 
ondary; I am only interested in ultimate matters. It is not easy in 
man’s confused and mixed motives to single out anything pure. 
But if I accepted my present responsibilities I can say in all truth 
that the dominant motive was the possibility of being of some serv- 
ice to my Lord and country. There is no meaning to life apart 
from him and his service. , 





THE PULPIT STEPS 


By LOCKHART AMERMAN 


a word which the average undergraduate finally learns to 

spell about the end of his middle year. It has to do, of 
course, with what the classical Dr. Broadus called the ‘“‘preparation 
and delivery of sermons.” It concerns itself at most seminaries with 
such diverse matters as the rediscovery of English grammar and how 
to slip one sheet of notes slyly behind another unobserved. Its op- 
portunities as a discipline are manifold—for it uses every other 
branch of the curriculum. As for its chief temptation, I suppose 
it is to stress method at the expense of meaning. Accordingly, it is 
with meaning rather than with method that this paper proposes to 
deal, making bold to investigate not the techniques of delivery nor 
the details of composition, but the preparation as it were behind 
preparation, the actual intention of the preacher as he goes about 
the making of a sermon, what it is that he proposes to accomplish— 
the answer he must give, as we picture him poised on the many 
pulpit steps that lead to actual preaching, to the question, “Why, 
my friend, do you mount them? What is the object of your climb? 
What are you actually going to do when you get up behind that 
semi-circular fortification?” 

It’s a far-reaching inquiry, this demand for the rationale of homi- 
letics. And one may not put it off with superficial answers. The 
preacher is not called to his work in order to provide a central diver- 
sion in the course of public worship, nor to conform to an ancient 
habit instituted by the Reformers, nor simply to use up twenty min- 
utes. If, on a Tuesday morning or a Saturday afternoon—whenever 
it is his habit to prepare himself and begin the climb up those steps— 
he ask himself “What for?’’, and answer with one of these lesser rea- 
sons; or, after all is over, grimly recapitulate in the words of Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert, “It was my duty and I did it’”—then he need not be 
surprised if his results are as meager as his motives. 

For the purpose then of clarifying motivation I shall suggest that 
the intentions of the preacher as he goes about his job may be 
summed up as three—three purposes upon the pulpit steps. 
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We have it on reliable authority that the chief end of man in gen- 
eral is, first of all, to glorify God; and one submits to begin with that 
this is the chief end of man-in-the-pulpit. It is not only an indirect 
and long-range glorification of the Almighty in terms of sorrows com- 
forted or sins reproved that is meant; but a conceiving of the sermon 
from the outset as a part of worship, a veritable offering before the 
Throne, a sacrament of speech becoming as surely as the rite of bread 
and wine a “‘sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 

Over against this conception it has long been implied in our Prot- 
estant tradition that the sermon is either a supplement to public 
praise, or, so to speak, a rest period between halves. With the an- 
nouncement of the text an atmosphere of double resignation settles 
like a cloud over those present—resignation to endure, resignation 
from activity. And I often think at the time of the prayer for illu- 
mination during which the lights go clicking off to leave us all in a 
restful twilight (the eyelids of the congregation ensured against glare 
and the congregation itself ensured against recognition), that even 
our electrical techniques are designed to characterize the sermon as 
individual performance rather than representative praise. As for 
the mind of the preacher himself, presuming for the moment that he 
speaks with significant purpose and not just to use up time, one may 
well ask which is the most familiar, which the least likely, of these 
pulpit-step. resolves: “I mustn’t forget that hot bit about race-rela- 
tions in part two”; “I’ve simply got to get more money out of them 
for this thing!”’; or “I must remember all along that God is listen- 
ing.” Sad to say, the least likely is the easiest to pick out, because we 
have grown to think of preaching in relation more to our people and 
ourselves than to the God whose Word we preach. Many preachers, 
it is true, conclude their speaking by the use of an ascription; but 
they say it in a breath-of-relief sort of voice—““Now unto God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost”; I have never won- 
dered at the little boy whose after-service comment on this practice 
was to say, ‘It was nice when he asked the Lord to take over for him 
again.” For it’s a sad business to equate the end of preaching with 
the resumption of devotions. 

Nor need there be such an equation if the ministry can get back 
into its mind some notion of the grandeur of the homiletic function 
as an act of praise. 
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When you are going to preach (says Martin Luther [Conversations, 
ed. Smith and Gallinger, Boston, 1915, p. 191.]) first pray, and say: 
“Dear Lord, I would preach for thy honour; though I can do nothing 
good of myself, do thou make it good... .” I have never been 
troubled because I could not preach well, but I am over-awed to 
think that I have to preach before God’s face and speak of his infinite 
majesty and divine being. Therefore be strong and pray. 


Whatever the preacher can do to keep the face of God before him— 
instead of peering about for the faces of a visiting committee—will 
strengthen his speech and speed the day when he thinks of a sermon 
less as a professional chore and more as priestly privilege. For in- 
deed, the preacher is not simply prophet; the vestment of substitu- 
tion is upon him; even as in prayer he represents his flock so in ser- 
mon he speaks the will of God to men and also the heart of men 
towards God. What he is called upon to prepare is neither a rumi- 
native essay nor a judicial opinion: it is nearer to a hymn, composed 
under the pressure of an inescapable compulsion and expressing in 
orderly, beautiful, and convincing language the adoration by the 
whole Church of its Head. 

To write such a hymn, it goes without saying that a disturbing 
awareness of God himself is needful. And this will be neither the 
benevolent Absentee of deism nor the celestial Daddy of the Sunday 
Schools, but God the Lord, the awful Inhabitant of eternity, the 
Person of persons whose we are and whom we serve. For the recog- 
nition of him, as it cuts us down in stature in our own eyes and stimu- 
lates a just humility of temper, will at the same time give authority 
of utterance to what is said—beyond all hope and all deserving. 
Moreover, the preacher will be tied—I cannot think otherwise—to 
the worthiest possible means. Accuracy of exposition will rule out 
all distortion and mincing: if the Word of this God says “God is 
love,” he will not add “except to Communists.” It will behoove 
him, further, to honor the God of truth with clarity of language: he 
will dare no more to veil the fact of Judgment in the mists of an 
obscure and obsolete vocabulary. And Christ’s lordship over beauty 
will compel the utmost effort after worthiness of form; for if the “‘gift 
of God is eternal life’ how may we venture to deliver it for him in 
sloppy packaging? 

II 


It is with an initial intention, then, to glorify God that one equips 
the pattern preacher as he waits upon the pulpit steps. But neither 
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his acknowledgment of the Divine nor his conception of his sermon 
as an offering from earth to heaven will lessen his concern for his 
people. The best of hymns make impact; those who have heard 
them are not quite the same as they were before; the very act of wor- 
ship, as it is a proclamation of God’s will, must result in man’s ac- 
ceptance. 

With this necessary human end in view I should like to suggest 
first of all that the preacher be at great pains to confront the truly 
crucial issues of his time, that he make certain of contemporary ref- 
erence and choose from the contemporary the important, hewing as 
he may at living growths and at the root of them. I was present not 
long ago at an interesting sermon on the probable authorship of the 
Book of Daniel—and I came away unmoved. I have heard in a 
seminary chapel from the lips of most eloquent undergraduates dis- 
cussions ranging from the sins of Chorazin to the piety of George 
Washington—and in criticism I have been moved to remark, “So 
what?” Most reprehensible of all, one may frequently observe a 
celebration of Communion which by its every implication is the 
ritual funeral of a long-dead Christ—while outside in the streets drift 
by small frightened men and women whose voices mutter tag-ends 
of psychology while their hearts are asking, ““What must we do to be 
saved?” Yet there is nothing in the subject-matter of these instances 
which makes anachronism unavoidable. Daniel may speak to 1948; 
Chorazin and Valley Forge are with us still; the living and trium- 
phant Saviour proffers today its answer. It is only that the preachers 
involved will not have it so. Perhaps like many others they dislike 
today, and suppose themselves obliged to tell a story long since 
ended. ‘This is what happened to Christ at the hands of men,” they 
murmur. Whereas their business is to tell what happens—now and 
always—to men in the hands of Christ. They are singing a kind of 
Vexilla Regis, but in the preterit. Old Fortunatus had more sense: 


The banners of heaven’s King advance; 
The holy mystery of the Cross shines forth: 


His tense is the eternal present. 

Yet in the Holy War it is possible not only to fight battles that are 
over but to camouflage one’s opposition. Broadly speaking we are 
aware that the great foe of God within our present culture is some- 
thing we call secularism. Yet secularism as such is a kind of invul- 
nerable abstract; it has no seams nor shape; it is a vast pudding of 
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an enemy, too slippery to hold and too big to devour. Accordingly, 
we hear it shrieked at and inveighed against in much the way we 
used sometimes to be told that sin is a Bad Thing. Particular ob- 
jectives are apt, of course, to be limited; they do not cover the whole 
ground; despite this risk, one ventures to suggest certain specific 
crimes of secularity which may be easier to aim at than the whole, 
and which ought undoubtedly to occupy a prominent position 
among the present preacher's targets. 

And first of these is the crime of destroying our heroes. There 
comes to mind at once their total disappearance from modern fiction. 
Protagonists you will find, principal strugglers in the toils of for- 
tune, victims of every sort—but heroes in the old sense, never. “It 
is not in man that walketh,” Jeremiah once wrote, “‘to direct his 
steps.” It is not in man in fiction to direct anything. Immortal- 
ity is inescapable because we are at the mercy of the flesh. Insanity 
is likely because we are at the mercy of our complexes. The cult 
of mortality—to the which the Messrs. Hemingway and O'Neil have 
added so much literary luster—continues to monopolize popular 
philosophy. The iceman cometh for whom the bell tolls, and 
though the sun also rises it is death in the afternoon. If this frame 
of mind, sired by Freud and Dewey out of two world wars, is not 
a matter for theological and homiletic protest, one wonders what 
may be. For while there was a time when a too easy belief in prog- 
ress warranted Christian opposition, it seems to me that this help- 
less, hopeless, fatalist automatism is even worse. 

One summer night in 1948 Koussevitsky led the Boston orchestra 
at Tanglewood in a selection of waltzes. The sequence of them 
with strange insight drew up a kind of parable of western thought. 
The first was Friihlingsstimmen by the elder Strauss, and it spoke 
in gay contentment of a time when, despite the existence of social 
inequities, gallantry and courage were still valid concepts and were 
so received. The second piece was the Valse Triste of Sibelius, and 
one thought of an old man looking back with longing to better days: 
only the echo now remained of former lightheartedness; it was as if 
the Schénbrunn palace were deserted and the windows broken. 
And finally they played Ravel’s La Valse, and now the reprise was 
mockery and disillusionment, and the lilting three-four rhythms 
were only brought back to satirize and jeer. . . . One thought of 
what little boys looked up to in 1914, and back to in 1925, and out 
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at now. And one resolved to ask the Church—by every means at 
one’s disposal—to strike at the secular creed that has wrought this 
despicable process, and strike it in this particular of crime which 
renders literature and life so much less lovely than they might be. 

A second target is a corollary to the first. The influence which has 
destroyed our heroes has horribly swollen our surroundings and so 
exaggerated the importance of environment that men feel like mice 
parading on a mountain. There has always been a tendency in all 
of us to put the blame—or even the credit—for change on something 
outside ourselves. We are none too fond of responsibility. C. S. 
Forester in his The Sky and the Forest tells of the long flight from 
slave-traders through desperately difficult jungle of an African chief- 
tain with his wife and child. Loa’s tribe has been used to agricul- 
tural sufficiency; of the arts of the forest in tracking game and find- 
ing food and dodging enemies, they have known nothing. And so 
the first weeks of escape are a nightmare scramble to survive—until 
the skills develop one by one, and Loa’s eyes grow keener for the 
trace of game, his nose sharper to translate the odors of the forest. 
But, says Mr. Forester, 


If they had been asked, they would certainly have hesitated before 
agreeing that they had improved—at the back of their minds was a 
feeling that behind them, at the point where Loa had been rescued 
from the slavers, was a bad country where life was very difficult, and 
that here life was easier (pp. 224-225). 


My point is that we reverse the process. It is not that our fathers 
had more backbone: their days were easier than ours. It is not that 
we have come short of high resolves: our surroundings have grown 
more difficult. It is not a fault in us that we are venal and neurotic 
and unfaithful to our wives and husbands: the cause lies in environ- 
ment; it is the maladie du siécle; mountains are too big for mice. 
. . . But ifa man have faith, he shall say to this mountain, “Remove 
hence to yonder place. . . .” 

While it endures, this obsession with circumstance begets a third 
principal objective for Christian attack. And I am thinking now 
of apathy in the face of social disintegration, the frame of mind as- 
sailed by Aldous Huxley in his Ape and Essence. Listen if you will 
to his address to the western world of 1948—particularly to America: 


Yes, my friends [it is his narrator who speaks], remember how in- 
dignant you once felt when the Turks massacred more than the ordi- 
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nary quota of Armenians, how you thanked God that you lived in 
a Protestant, progressive country, where such things simply couldn’t 
happen—couldn’t happen because men wore bowler hats and trav- 
elled daily to town by the eight-twenty-three. And then reflect for 
a moment on a few of the horrors you now take for granted; the out- 
rages against the most rudimentary human decencies that have been 
perpetrated on your behalf (or perhaps by your own hands); the 
atrocities you take your little girl to see twice a week on the news- 
reel—and she finds them commonplace and boring. ‘Twenty years 
hence, at this rate, your grandchildren will be turning on their tele- 
vision sets for a look at the gladiatorial games, and when those begin 
to pall there will be the army’s mass crucifixion of conscientious ob- 
jectors or the skinning alive—in full colour—of the seventy thousand 
ra suspected at Tegucigalpa of unHonduranean activities (p. 
134). 

What he wants to know—and what I ask you now—is: where is the 
God-directed discontent with such degeneration? 

Vanished heroes, swollen circumstance, apathy at Armageddon— 
these are all parts of one parcel. Taken together, they comprise 
complete denial of free will and of that right of choice which God 
has given us. Indeed they are three of the fruits of mechanism, 
three heresies appropriate to a new edition of Lucretius. As such, 
the man in the pulpit is bound to preach against them, to puncture 
their silliness and drive away the sorrow and cynicism which follow 
in their train. But he will not have fulfilled his function to illu- 
minate simply by casting light upon ideas: it is men God wants, 
and souls; and what is clarified and conquered in the way of thought 
must be transmuted into life. As Pascal said more than three hun- 
dred years ago, ““Iruth without charity is not God, but his image 
and idol which we must neither love nor worship.” 

This means that to the waiting preacher’s mind must come a vi- 
sion not alone of vulnerable error but of needy men and women, 
of the human areas and individuals untouched as yet or insufficiently 
supplied with heavenly food. 

As an example of an untouched area or class, much has been said 
of the failure of Protestantism to reach the underprivileged, though 
one may detect a current tendency to play this accusation down with 
such a cheering reassurance as that several leaders of the CIO are 
Presbyterians. In the face of all temptation to complacency upon 
this score, one calls to mind the thought of Professor Tillich of Un- 
ion Seminary on the duty of Protestantism towards the proletariat. 
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The Protestant message in its orthodox form is wholly unsuited to 
reach the proletariat. Even the middle classes have become in- 
wardly estranged from the teaching of the Church . . . but they 

. still have at least the possibility of understanding. . . . It is 
quite otherwise with the proletarian masses. They have no sense 
of an historical background; they have neither the capacity nor the 
desire to understand the achievements of the past or to acquire a 
sympathetic insight into them; they stand in the most dire need and 
in the expectation of something new; and they have access only to 
those concepts that are rooted in the modern industrial world and 
to those ideas which interpret their needs and justify their anticipa- 
ae 

The proletarian situation is not something optional to which at- 
tention may or may not be given. It is rather the point at which 
history itself has posed the question to Protestantism, whether it will 
identify itself with the traditional forms in which it has been realized, 
or whether it will accept the challenge that confronts it. . . .* 


We may not wholly agree. There were those at Amsterdam who 
sided with Mr. Taft against Dr. Hromadka. But we will, I believe, 
acknowledge the force of Professor Tillich’s argument as an accusa- 
tion of inefficiency. Beside the industrial proletariat stand Asiatic 
millions, and Negro multitudes, and upon his pulpit steps the 
preacher will be conscious that we have not yet gone out into all 
the world to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

Yet nearer to his heart perhaps, and surely to his voice, the image 
of this or that parishioner will rise before him—here a tortured 
father helplessly watching his son’s slow walk to hell, and here a 
woman under medical sentence of death and afraid, and here a 
questioning ex-soldier, and here an injured wife. And as he thinks 
of one after another—while, like Ezekiel, he sits where they sat— 
despair of insufficiency will roll over him because he cannot speak 
to them all—because no single word of his can heal those wounds 
and lift those hearts . . . until it comes to him sudden as light that 
the words that he speaks he speaks not of nor for himself. 


III 


Which brings us to the last of my three intentions—the effect that 
the sermon will have on the preacher: glory to God, you see, and 
light to God’s people, and in the end grace to God’s servant of the 
Word. The way of it is not, perhaps, too quickly to be understood. 


1 Tillich, The Protestant Era, Chicago, 1948, pp. 177, 181. 
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| do not mean that a man writes a sermon with the primary object 
of helping himself; but I do mean that unless the process of its com- 
position leaves him somehow changed and shaken and not exactly 
the same man he was before, it is unlikely that his word will greatly 
affect others. Something like this has been said, as you know, of 
delivery: when a man stops being nervous in the pulpit, the fire is 
gone out of him. But the subjective or reflexive impact must, in my 
opinion, influence a preacher long before he actually begins to 
preach. 

This is drastic stuff. For one thing there will be purgation. Pur- 
ity of heart cannot be efficaciously proclaimed without purity in 
heart. The love of one’s brethren will be poorly advocated by a 
holder of ecclesiastical grudges. Conversely the man who feels that 
his own true worth has never been properly appreciated will make 
but a sorry witness to the absolute justice of God. It is necessary 
that the man rise to his message, and it follows that in the measure 
by which the man is unregenerate the message will be unavailing. 
This is not to say that God cannot make his own use of a poor par- 
son, nor yet that only perfect men can preach good sermons. God 
uses whom he will and moves in as mysterious a way among preachers 
as in any other reference. Perhaps a hypothetical example will be 
helpful. 

The Rev. John Doe is getting ready. He stands as it were on the 
pulpit steps. And he is happy about this sermon: he is really going 
to “tell them off” today; he will speak with the whole authority of 
the Church against half-heartedness; he has decided to call the ser- 
mon “Christian Slackers,” and if he doesn’t wind up with four or 
five volunteers to teach Sunday School he will be very much sur- 
prised. And then to the scene of his musings he admits his con- 
science. ‘The thought comes to him that it was Mary Blank, one of 
his best teaching prospects, whom he used to dodge down the street 
two years ago when her mother was sick and he was—well, just a bit 
slow at calling on the old lady. Of course when the time came, he 
had the funeral, and everybody said it was beautiful, but . . . per- 
haps it would be better to soften that bit about “the unremitting la- 
bors of full-time Christian service.” And then there were those 
three boys who got into trouble lifting candy at the five-and-ten. It 
had not surprised him at the time, considering their undependable 
parents. ‘The families had called him up, so he had heard, just 
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after he left for vacation . . . perhaps he had better change that 
line about “the Church, guardian of our youth and champion of 
innocence.” As a matter of fact, there’s a question about the very 
next paragraph, too, where he has written that Christianity has “the 
answer for every contemporary evil in our society.’ For his con- 
science reminds him that as a director of the local YMCA he has a 
share in the recent ruling that the swimming-pool will continue to 
be unavailable for Negro children. . . . Mr. Doe is no hypocrite; 
the conviction overwhelms him that he ought to have started this 
sermon earlier, that he should have had more sleep last night, that 
the time is short. He bends over his manuscript in deep anxiety, 
continuing the changes. And when the pulpit steps are climbed at 
last, it is still “Christian Slackers” that he gives out for a topic; but 
the text is changed: whereas it was at first that classic tribute to the 
willing worker, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings,” now it is different: now it is, “All 
we like sheep have gone astray’—all we. . . . And I shouldn't be 
surprised if it is the best sermon he has ever preached. 

For “their sakes” the good shepherd will sanctify himself, and 
pride will give place to contrition, and ambition to a sense of un- 
worthiness, and irritation at indifference to wonder at the patient 
charity of secret saints. If, from the drama, Aristotle could demand 
katharsis of emotion in its audience, so much the more a sermon 
must effect a like purgation in its hearers and within the man who 
makes it up. Yet the reflex impact of such composition is twofold: 
besides purgation there is expurgation, too. The final lesson Mr. 
Doe will learn is that the self he has so recently discovered, the self 
to whose burdens he has so lately added this responsibility of mount- 
ing to the level of its message, must from the message be expunged, 
so that the word comes clear as from above. 

There have been many things unsaid in this paper, and many 
poorly said. But all such sins, I feel it very surely, will have found 
excuse if this last precept is in some degree received, and if some 
single preacher, standing in new light on his pulpit steps, plunges 
before his preaching into holy anonymity—is able utterly to cast 
himself aside, and mounts with growing consciousness of Christ 
above him and within—to say in secret in that last instant before 
the pulpit is gained, ‘Not what I say, but—hear ye Him.” 





IN THE COUNTRY OF THE GADARENES' 
By EpDITH LovEjOY PIERCE 


No one can bind the man who seeks the tombs, 
No one can bind him to the garish day, 

The wheel of toil, the market’s interplay. 

A flower of spring among dead winter blooms 
Is what he seeks, the word that yet can save— 
Among filled sepulchers the empty grave. 


The cemetery stalking up the hill 

Is where he hides and, blind among the stones, 
Bruises his flesh and batters his great bones. 
Above him rears the panoply of ill. 

His haunt is burning rock and fetid airs. 

He looks for hope among the last despairs. 


And what in all the country round about 

Can give the healing that will cool his brain— 

A smoldering refuse heap that cries for rain? 
The pigs that root the ground with greedy snout, 


Their guardians lying idly at their ease, 
Where is the help, where is the hope in these? 


Naked the madman goes, and who in scorn 

Will point a finger? Who is better dressed? 

(The swine, the swineherds—who is not possessed?) 
The royal purple arrogantly worn, 

The sooty bristles or the filthy rags— 

The scanty righteousness, the sin that drags. . . . 


Perhaps a ship will launch upon a sea 
By some far port invisible from here. 
Perhaps a loving Presence will draw near, 
A sudden word will set the spirit free! 
Upon the flinty rock of this hard shore 

A sandal make its imprint evermore. 


Perhaps a ship! Ah, dear Redeemer, come! 

Spurn not the alien country, though it take 

More courage than to cross a little lake. 

Here is a spirit blind and deaf and dumb. 

Above our heads a hill of anguish looms; 

Our poor mad world now walks among the tombs. 


1A meditation on Mark 5: 1-20. 
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By HuGH THOMSON KERR, IR. 


THE ECUMENICAL REVIEW 


One of the immediate practical results of the Amsterdam assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches is the inauguration of a quar- 
terly journal known as The Ecumenical Review. ‘The first number 
of this new venture has appeared, and in welcoming its advent some 
analysis and interpretation may be given. 

The Review is under the editorship of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft who 
needs no introduction to those who know anything about the ecu- 
menical movement; a happier choice could hardly have been ima- 
gined. Assisting him is a board of associate editors made up of 
equally. competent spokesmen, Nils Ehrenstrém, the Director of the 
Study Department of the World Council; Stephen C. Neill, Assist- 
ant Bishop to the Archbishop of Canterbury; and H. Paul Douglass, 
who is well known to American Churchmen as the editor of Christen- 
dom which now joins forces with The Ecumenical Review. The 
Review is published in three languages, German, French, and Eng- 
lish; the American office is located at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
and the subscription rate is $2.50 a year. 

The first issue contains an editorial in which the aims-of the Re- 
view are ably stated by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. He envisages the func- 
tion of the Review to be the organ for inter-Church conversation. 
It is in this way to provide a means for extending the discussions 
begun at Amsterdam, to give the Churches an opportunity to speak, 
and to encourage the frankest kind of debate in the interests of an 
ecumenical theology. In some ways the Review will be evidence 
of the weakness of the Council for it will be obvious that differ- 
ent voices will be heard. But it will also disclose the real strength 
of the ecumenical movement by indicating the readiness of the 
Churches to be self-critical and to listen to one another. 

There are six major articles in the first number, all of which are 
worth reading and study. Yngve Brilioth introduces the journal 
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with an article on ‘““The New Beginning.” Nicholas Berdyaev just 
before his death prepared a characteristically penetrating essay, 
which is included here, on “The Unity of Christendom in the Strife 
between East and West.” Martin Wight, Assistant Director of Stud- 
ies in the London Royal Institute of International Affairs, follows 
this with “The Church, Russia and the West.” Ernest Wolf, Pro- 
tessor of Church History at Gottingen, writes on “Lost Unity?” 
John Bennett interprets the American world in “The American 
Churches in the Ecumenical Situation.”” And Bishop Neill, who has 
recently visited the Churches in Asia on behalf of the World Coun- 
cil, concludes the list of articles with “The Asian Scene.” 

In addition to these articles there is a biographical section deal- 
ing with ‘“Forerunners of the World Council,” an “Ecumenical 
Chronicle,” seventeen book reviews, and notes on the contributors. 
This brings the first number to 121 pages and offers everyone inter- 
ested in keeping in touch with the life and work of the Council am- 
ple material for study and reflection. The Review is literally ecu- 
menical. For example, picking at random the following countries 
are represented in this one issue: Switzerland, Sweden, France, 
America, the Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, England, Ceylon, Ger- 
many. An equal diversity of Churches is also apparent, so that in 
every way a cross-section of Christendom is heard from, and this is 
undoubtedly one of the distinctive features and contributions of 
the Review. 

It is quite clear that The Ecumenical Review has made a prom- 
ising beginning, and, if the first issue is a sample of what is to come, 
it is sure to be eagerly hailed throughout the Christian world. It 
is also clear that the editors will confront special problems which 
will require all their skill, diplomacy, and Christian understanding. 
As Barth indicated at Amsterdam, to speak of the World Council of 
Churches is at the same time to confess the sin of the Churches. 
We cannot yet speak of the World Council of the Church, and, until 
that is possible, there are bound to be strident notes in the voice of 
the Churches. There is also the possibility that the Review will be- 
come a sort of official mouthpiece for ecumenical bureaucracy, and 
that is a temptation which must be resisted at all costs. 

The Ecumenical Review will best serve its worthy and necessary 
function if it is not too self-consciously ecumenical. If the aims and 
achievements of Amsterdam are to filter down to the local Churches 
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and individual believers, and if this is to be true “conversation,” 
moving both ways, then let the Review discuss anything and every. 
thing that will facilitate this traffic in ideas. ‘This means not only a 
discussion about the World Council of Churches, but, as the editor 
himself emphasizes, “‘a conversation about the truth of God and his 
purpose for men.” 


CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., which de- 
scribes itself as an “American Brotherhood,” has for some years 
sponsored a Religious Book Week with the intention of extending 
the aims and purposes of the organization. Representatives of Prot- 
estantism, Roman Catholicism, and Jewry are invited to submit lists 
of books which are calculated to further the cause of mutual under- 
standing. ‘The last week of October marked the sixth annual ob- 
servance of Religious Book Week, and publishers and book stores 
did what they could to publicize this gesture of inter-faith co-opera- 
tion. 

One does not like to inject a critical footnote into what has been 
hailed as a forward step in better relations among Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews. But the fact is that the event was marred somewhat 
by an inner controversy which did not of course figure in the public 
celebration of Religious Book Week. Some of those who were re- 
sponsible for the selection of books dealing with Protestantism were 
surprised and chagrined when they learned from an official of the 
National Conference that books which in any way appeared to be 
offensive to any one of the three groups involved would be auto- 
matically excluded from the final list. In other words, the com- 
mittees which selected the books were subject to a higher censorship 
so that a list could be prepared which would not offend Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew. 

The Protestant committee had chosen as one of its books, J. H. 
Nichols, Primer for Protestants, which has sold more than 20,000 
copies since it was first published. This book, however, was found 
to be unacceptable to the Roman Catholics, and it was accordingly 
dropped. 

It is not surprising that the Roman Church should want to censor 
books which it does not like. This is quite in accordance with 
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Roman practice. What is disturbing, however, is that the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews should presume to suggest that 
a basic unanimity exists where in fact it does not. Unity among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, it seems, can only be attained by 
refusing to recognize the fact that they differ and are in some respects 
in opposition to each other. 

This does not mean that co-operation on an inter-faith basis is 
impossible. ‘The National Conference has shown that there is more 
of this than many would suppose. Part of the purpose of the Con- 
ference is to “eliminate intergroup prejudices which disfigure and 
distort religious, business, social and political relations, with a view 
to the establishment of a social order in which the religious ideals 
of brotherhood and justice shall become the standards of human re- 
lationships.” The question arises, however, whether any real prog- 
ress can be made toward this worthy goal if radical differences are 
glossed over and ignored. 

Something might be gained for the goal of the National Confer- 
ence if it would frankly and honestly admit that there is on many 
points a difference of opinion among Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. It might indeed be a good thing if a Religious Book Week 
in the near future were devoted to books which speak in a forth- 
right way of the distinctive features of the three faiths so that all 
could see where the conflicts are as well as the possible compromises. 
Respect for real differences of opinion may well lead to a deeper 
unity. In any event, there is little hope of establishing a firm 
foundation among the three faiths by striking a dead level which 
obscures real antagonisms. ‘The democratic process is not furthered 
by avoidance of differences, catering to the fear of being offended, 
vaunting a misleading and superficial comity, or censorship. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTEST 


Protestantism, as the name suggests, contains within itself a prin- 
ciple of protest. This is both its weakness and its strength, for 
protest may lead to sheer negativism or to self-scrutiny which, in 
turn, may lead to repentance and regeneration. Modern Protes- 
tantism has been too much dominated by the negative aspect of 
protest—witness the common procedure of defining what Protestants 
believe as over against what Roman Catholics believe. This has 
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the effect of implying that Protestantism is a reactionary movement, 
a by-pass, a point of view that exists only because it is in opposition 
to an established and accepted position. Such a negative Protes. 
tantism is doomed unless it can discover the inner reason for its 
protest, and that is where the other side of the principle of protest 
becomes important. Protestantism, in a unique sense, protests not 
only against what it takes to be false and unjust, it protests against 
itself. A complacent, self-satisfied Protestantism has lost the power 
of recreation for it no longer protests against itself. “The hope of 
Protestant renewal lies in the possibility of new birth emerging out 
of radical self-criticism. 

The difference between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
at this point is self-evident. ‘The one is perplexed and anxious even 
about its own nature; the other is self-contained, authoritarian, and 
quite sure that it alone is the custodian of divine truth. Protestant- 
ism is not known for its self-assurance, nor is Romanism known for 
its self-criticism. So rare is it for the Roman Church to indulge in 
self-critical scrutiny that a recent remarkable example may be worth 
recording. 

Last summer, just preceding the Amsterdam meeting of the World 
Council of Churches, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht 
in conjunction with the four bishops of the Netherlands prepared 
a pastoral letter dealing with the World Council which was read in 
all Roman Catholic churches on Sunday, August 22nd. The state- 
ment called attention to the desire among Protestants for unity as a 
hopeful sign and one in which Catholics also rejoice. But, and here 
the pastoral letter hews to the traditional line, Rome remains aloof 
from the World Council simply because it is the true Church in 
which alone there is unity, and therefore it cannot participate with 
other Churches as if it too were seeking unity. 

Nevertheless Catholics are urged to pray for the World Council 
to the end that this may be a step toward true unity with the true 
Church. This will not come quickly, however. 


We know that, owing to abuses which existed at the time of the 
schisms and also owing to growing estrangements, the gulf and aliena- 
tion have become so great that the voice and the language of the Holy 
Church are no longer understood by her separated children. We 
know that for many a return is not possible without a severe inner 
struggle and great personal sacrifices. We know that a wholehearted 
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return will never be possible unless God by his grace enlightens hu- 
man intelligence and moves the human will. 

Much more significant than this, however, is the following state- 
ment: 

Do not forget, dear brethren, that your example is necessary as 
much as your prayer. In early times the unChristian lives of many 
Catholics have furthered the apostasy from the Church. . . . And 
if in the past, when defending the Catholic unity, not all Catholics 
have always been led by love and therefore have not always been 
mindful of the word of the Apostle, “‘preserving the truth in love” 
(Eph. 4: 15) and therefore are not free from guiltiness in respect of 
the alienation which has arisen between ourselves and non-Catholic 
Christians, then this certainly has not been according to the spirit 
of our Mother, the Holy Church. 


This, we believe, is quite unparalleled in Roman Catholic 
thought. What it seems to say is that Romanism is itself at fault 
for the disunity of Christendom. The importance of such an ad- 
mission is not that it gives Protestants occasion to rejoice by miti- 
gating their own divisiveness, but that it is a humble and penitent 
example of Rome turning the principle of protest in upon itself. 
If this confession is taken seriously, then Roman aloofness and ab- 
solutism will undergo radical change. Let us hope that this is the 
beginning of a new attitude on the part of the Roman hierarchy, for 
if this is actually the case, it may be as significant for the unity of 
the Christian Church as the World Council itself. 


THE CONFESSIONAL AND CONFESSING CHURCH 


One of the subjects on the agenda of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches held in Geneva last August was ‘““The Historical Confes- 
sions and the Present Witness of the Church.” Speaking to this 
issue, Pierre Maury, one of the outstanding and influential Reformed 
churchmen who is Professor of Theology in Paris and pastor of the 
Church of the Annunciation, raised the question as to the signifi- 
cance of the traditional confessions of faith which characterize the 
Reformed Churches. 

The historical Reformed creeds grew out of a conscious convic- 
tion regarding Jesus Christ, the desire to refute the accusation that 
the Reformation was a perversion of the Christian faith, and the 
evangelistic imperative to make known to others the joy of salva- 
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tion. Insofar as the Reformed Churches of our own day feel a 
sense of kinship with these initial motivations, the historical creeds 
will be revered and respected. This is what is meant when the 
Reformed Churches are spoken of as confessional Churches. But 
this is where the Reformed tradition must be careful to distinguish 
between the act of confessing and the formula of confession. 

An undue reliance upon the historical confessions may actually be 
a repudiation of the Reformed conception of confessing Christ. 
Thus the Reformed Churches may become “merely confessionalist 
Churches and not confessing Churches.” ‘This is a peril for the 
simple reason that what may appear to be loyalty to the Reformed 
faith turns out to be disloyalty. “How could we forget the para- 
doxical attitude of the Reformers? They were absolutely sure in 
their confessions, yet at the same time they were willing to see their 
affirmations corrected, omitted, refused. For to them every human 
word, even their own word, is a relative word. Only one word, the 
Word of God, concretely in Holy Scripture, is valid for the authenti- 
cation or correction of these relative human words.” ‘The Reformed 
Churches, that is to say, because they are reformed, must always 
stand in the process of being reformed. 

The necessity for being reformed is laid upon the Reformed 
Churches by the fact that they are in the world, which inevitably 
deforms what is reformed. The Church has a way of losing its 
form by becoming conformed to the world. This does not mean, 
however, that the Reformed position is akin to the Trotsky ideal 
of a permanent revolution. The Reformed Churches are not “fe- 
verish messianists” because they have ‘a fixed norm for every ref- 
ormation, that is, the Holy Scripture.” 

On the other hand, the recognition that reformation is a present 
and future necessity as well as a historical event in the past, guards 
the Reformed tradition against a too facile complacency. It is only 
if this is frankly accepted that there is hope of radical renewal within 
the Reformed system. ‘This means that even such sacrosanct tradi- 
tions as the presbyterian system of polity and the Reformed admin- 
istration of the sacraments are not beyond the necessity of being 
reformed under the Word of God. It is here that Karl Barth, speak- 
ing from within the Reformed position, has so upset and surprised 
the self-assurance of the Reformed Churches by bringing such mat- 
ters into question. 
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Pierre Maury concluded his address by suggesting that a proper 
balance of the Church as confessional and confessing is not only the 
special task of the Reformed Churches but it may well be their pe- 
culiar contribution to the ecumenical movement. 


THE FRONTIER FELLOWSHIP 


Some years ago under the leadership of Reinhold Niebuhr several 
like-minded ministers and teachers formed a loosely organized dis- 
cussion group known as the Fellowship of Socialist Christians. Since 
then the society has grown in membership and influence. It is per- 
haps best known through the quarterly publication, Christianity and 
Society, which has maintained a high standard for careful and pro- 
vocative articles dealing with contemporary social issues. 

The Fellowship itself has been modest and reticent about its 
claims, for it is in no sense an action committee or a political and 
economic pressure group. It functions through an executive com- 
mittee which arranges two discussion conferences each year, and it 
exists for the sole purpose of supplying a Christian resource for so- 
cial guidance. ‘This, it is felt, is particularly needed by the average 
parish minister who is concerned about the contemporary issues of 


life, and it is also needed as a tangible expression of the fact that 


Christians have something to say about social problems. 

Since the founding of this group, a great deal of social history has 
come and gone. This has in some ways made the original name of 
the organization ambiguous and misleading. Socialism is today 
often equated in many minds with Marxism or at least with a posi- 
tion inherently opposed to capitalism, neither implication being 
intended by the Fellowship. For these reasons the name has re- 
cently been changed to the Frontier Fellowship, with the sub-title, 
Christians for Social Reconstruction. 

The aims of the Fellowship have not changed except as the social 
situation has been changing. In a recent statement of purpose the 
following items may be worth quoting: 


The Christian faith provides us today—as it provided men in cen- 
turies past—with the only really adequate interpretation of human 
existence and guide for human action. It is for us to make the 
meaning of this faith relevant to our social responsibilities in a chang- 
ing world and to bring its resources fully to bear upon the problems 
of our time. 
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The Christian faith proclaims the perfect love of God as revealed 
in Christ to be the final norm for all decisions in life. In the light 
of this basic Christian affirmation, social institutions are both justi- 
fied and judged. ‘They are justified insofar as they represent efforts 
to achieve a balance of justice in the human community and to pro- 
vide an adequate social basis for brotherhood among men. ‘They 
are to be criticized insofar as they tend to deny their merely rela- 
tive validity and make undue pretensions to finality and absolute- 
one 

Secular movements for social justice, because they lack a genuinely 
transcendent goal and point of reference, are always subject to the 
utopian illusion that the ideal of perfect justice can be achieved 
within history if only their particular program is put into effect. 

It is interesting to observe that the social position taken by the 
Frontier Fellowship is very much like the attitude of the World 
Council of Churches toward capitalism and communism. The 
Christian faith is taken to be the transcendent norm and judge of 
both capitalism and communism, or indeed of any political and 
economic system. This does not imply indifference or aloofness 
to social issues but just the reverse. It is because the Christian 
faith transcends all man-made systems that it is possible for Chris- 
tians to take up a critical and at the same time constructive position. 
This may prevent individual Christians or even Churches from 
espousing particular social programs, but it also demands that the 
Christian faith be utilized in the interests of what Niebuhr calls a 
“tolerable justice.” It is this dialectical and tenuous balance that 
distinguishes a specifically Christian approach from every other 
possible position. 

Those who are interested in knowing more about the Frontier 
Fellowship may write to the Executive Secretary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. Those who agree with the basic aims of the 
Fellowship are invited to become members. There are no set dues 
or fees; the members contribute voluntarily for the support of the 
Fellowship. At the present time an effort is being made io raise a 
budget in order to undergird the forming of chapter groups through- 
out the country. The quartely journal, Christianity and Society, 
can be had for $1.50 a year by writing to the above address. Mem- 
bers need not subscribe to the journal, and subscribers are under 
no obligation to join the Fellowship. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By EtmMer G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS ABOUT THE WORLD 
AT AMSTERDAM 


I 
THe CuHurcu Stupies ‘‘MAN’s DisoRDER AND Gop’s DESIGN” 


Over two hundred scholars from the constituent Churches of the 
World Council of Churches collaborated in the ecumenical study 
project which was brought to a climax in the sectional meetings at 
the Amsterdam Assembly. These experts consisted of theologians, 
pastors, laymen, laywomen, and youth. For about two and one-half 
years the best minds of the Churches thought, discussed, and wrote 
about the master-theme, which had been determined by the Provi- 
sional Committee: Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. 

This theme was considered under four aspects: 


I. The Universal Church in God’s Design. 
II. The Church’s Witness to God’s Design. 
III. ‘The Church and the Disorder of Society. 
IV. The Church and the International Disorder. 


This general theme, and the sub-themes, “‘were not chosen at ran- 
dom,” says the General Preface to the four study volumes which 
were prepared for the Amsterdam discussion. (They will be pub- 
lished soon for wider distribution and use in the Churches.) ‘““They 
represent burning concerns of all the Churches in this crisis of civi- 
lization.” The first volume deals with the divine intention of the 
Church in the face of the disorder of society. This question is cru- 
cial to all others, for unless the Church knows what it is and what its 
task is to be, it is difficult to go any further. The second volume 
recognizes the fact that the Church must witness to the Design of 
God so as “to claim the whole world, and all aspects of life for Jesus 
Christ the Lord.” The third and fourth volumes face the problem 
of the relationship of the Christian faith to the social and the inter- 
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national situation. “What has the Church to contribute to society 
in its present extremity?” 

This project was entrusted to the Study Department of the World 
Council to execute. Few people can realize the amount of work 
which has gone into the direction and the pursuit of such an under. 
taking. Scholars were carefully selected for their abilities in the 
fields of concern. They had to be formed into four Commissions, 
Each Commission met twice during the past two years, and all four 
Commissions convened at Woudschoten, Holland, one week before 
the Amsterdam Assembly. Each volume was carefully outlined, and 
writers of the various chapters of each book were selected. It may 
be of interest to know that each chapter was subjected to ruthless 
criticism by the Commission involved. Great theologians, who are 
accustomed to ‘write as they please,” were not spared; and it must 
be said that their ability to take criticism was a mark of the evidence 
of the ecumenical spirit in the whole study project. Some writers 
had their chapters rejected, others had their chapters resubmitted to 
them for re-writing two or more times. These volumes, then, rep- 
resent an interchange of thought found in few other publications. 
Of course, there are opinions expressed in these volumes which are 
highly personal and confessional, and the World Council cannot be 
held responsible for them, although these opinions are found in the 
constituent Churches of the Council. 

There are weaknesses, it must be admitted, in the study project 
from the point of view of ecumenical thought. Contributions from 
the laymen are few, as are contributions from the Eastern Orthodox 
and the younger Churches. In spots, the writing is so technical that 
it will have to be translated for the parishioner in local congrega- 
tions. Better work would have resulted if perhaps one more year 
had been given to the project. One regrets the lack of references to 
Christian education in the entire series, an omission which Oxford 
did not make. 

Yet, these weaknesses do not in any way affect the monumental 
result of the project. There is opportunity now to carry the study 
further through an ever-wider group of Christian people. The 
venture was only a start; the foundations have been laid upon which 
the house of further ecumenical thought must be erected. “But 
quite apart. from its literary results, the process of ecumenical think- 
ing possesses in itself an educational and inspirational value which 
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should not be underestimated. Especially for people in isolated 
areas Of the world, this inter-change of documents and comments 
means an opportunity, eagerly grasped, to share in a vital conversa- 
tion with brethren from other Churches and countries. ‘The wide 
interest taken in the theme of the Assembly is also evidenced by the 
fact that several collaboration groups are now preparing similar vol- 
umes, dealing with the same set of subjects from a national or con- 
fessional perspective. . . . These studies deal with issues which are 
of continuing and urgent importance for the whole of Christendom” 
(General Preface). 


II 


Tue CuHurcH Expresses ITs MiInp 


The Assembly did many things. It worshipped every morning in 
the Kopel Kerk. During the first days of the sessions it heard a 
series of outstanding addresses on the major themes listed above. It 
divided itself into Committees to consider the constitution, the ad- 
ministration, the policy and the budget of the World Council of 
Churches. It sat in plenary business sessions to hear, discuss, and 
act upon Committee reports. It also separated into four groups of 


possibly one hundred delegates, consultants, and invited guests in 
each, to discuss the respective themes of the general subject. These 
Sections prepared reports of not more than 2,500 words each, which 
were brought to the floor of the Assembly, there debated, corrected, 
amended, and even changed before being officially ‘‘received by the 
Assembly and commended to the Churches for their serious consid- 
eration and appropriate action.” In no case were the sectional re- 
ports “adopted” and made the official statements of the Assembly. 

It is quite evident that what we have in these sectional reports is 
the best thinking of the Churches on some of the major issues now 
confronting the Church and the world. At some points there were 
wide differences of opinion, differences which are recognized in the 
reports, but differences which while recognized did not provide oc- 
casion for division among the Churches. The Churches did speak! 
And that after long and careful thought! And they spoke out of a 
process of profound thought and persistent fellowship, and in spite 
of real differences. This is one of the achievements of Amsterdam. 
In a real sense, the heart of the Amsterdam Assembly was not in the 
official decision to establish a World Council of Churches, but in the 
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fraternity of high and honest Christian thinking that took place in 
the fellowship of men and women in Christ who came from such 
different backgrounds, traditions, and situations. Much is still to 
be done, but much has already been done. Amsterdam, in many 
ways, goes beyond Oxford, 1937. 


III 
THe CuHurcH SPEAKS ABOUT THE CHURCH 


The report of Section I confesses that ‘““God has given to His peo- 
ple in Jesus Christ a unity which is His creation and not our achieve- 
ment.” Notwithstanding the divisions between the Churches, the 
mighty work of the Holy Spirit has drawn Christians together at 
Amsterdam, in spite of the fact that delegates came from many lands 
and traditions, from Churches which have “misunderstood, ignored 
and misrepresented each other, from lands which have often been in 
strife.’ ‘We do not deserve the blessing which God has given us.” 
In short, God creates the Church, and in our common concern for 
that Church we are drawn together. 

True, there are deep differences, but we still “love one another in 
Christ and walk by faith in Him alone.”” There are differences be- 
tween a “catholic” (not Roman) and a “protestant” conception of the 
Church; there are different schools of thought within the Churches; 
there are different forms of expression in the Churches. Yet, “we 
all believe that the Church is God’s gift to men for the salvation of 
the world; that the saving acts of God in Jesus Christ brought the 
Church into being; that the Church persists in continuity through- 
out history through the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Within this agreement, we should continue, in obedience to God, 
to try to come to a deeper understanding of our differences in order 
that they may be overcome. . . . We believe that the Church has a 
vocation to worship God in His holiness, to proclaim the Gospel to 
every creature. She is equipped by God with the various gifts of the 
Spirit for the building up of the Body of Christ. She has been set 
apart in holiness to live for the service of all mankind, in faith and 
love, by the power of the crucified and risen Lord and according to 
His example. She is composed of forgiven sinners yet partaking al- 
ready, by faith, in the eternity of the Kingdom of God and waiting 
for the consummation when Christ shall come again in the fullness 
of His glory and power. Within this agreement also, we should con- 
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tinue, in obedience to God, to try to come to a deeper understanding 
of our differences in order that they may be overcome. . . . We 
gratefully acknowledge these agreements and we seek the solution of 
these disagreements. God wills the unity of His Church and we 
must be obedient to Him.” 

“The glory of the Church is wholly in her Lord.” ‘There are 
evidences of new life in the Church, issuing from the hard war ex- 
periences. Christians are being drawn together more closely. Yet, 
“our estrangement from Him” is the origin of our sin. “It is be- 
cause of this that the evils of the world have so deeply penetrated our 
churches, so that amongst us too there are worldly standards of suc- 
cess, Class-division, economic rivalry, a secular mind. Even where 
there are no differences of theology, language or liturgy, there exist 
churches segregated by race and colour, a scandal within the Body 
of Christ. We are in danger of being salt that has lost its savour 
and is fit for nothing. Within our divided churches it is to our 
shame that we have so often lived in preoccupation with our in- 
ternal affairs, looking inward upon our own concerns instead of for- 
getting ourselves in outgoing love and service. Our churches are 
too much dominated by ecclesiastic officialdom, clerical or lay, in- 
stead of giving vigorous expression to the full rights of the living 
congregation and the sharing of clergy and people in the common 
life in the Body of Christ.” 

It can be seen from this report that honest and courageous think- 
ing have gone into the making of the mind of the Church at Amster- 
dam. The Church is humble, penitent, less inclined to be dis- 
rupted by clever or irresponsible theologians and ecclesiastics, a 
Church which is the servant of Jesus Christ her Lord, and a bless- 
ing to strife-torn mankind. The Church is conscious of its nature 
and its task. 


IV 


- THe Cuyurcu Speaks AsoutT Its WITNESS 


“The purpose of God is to reconcile men to Himself and to one 
another in Jesus Christ His Son.” ‘To the Church, then, is given 
the privilege of so making Christ known to men that each is con- 
fronted with the necessity of a personal decision, Yes or No.” 
“Those who obey are delivered from the power of the world in 
which sin reigns, and already, in the fellowship of the children of 
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God, have experience of lifé eternal. “Those who reject the love of 
God remain under His judgment and are in danger of sharing in 
the impending doom of the world that is passing away.’’ 

Thus, the report of Section II opens, at once with a proclamation 
of the purpose of God, the necessity for decision for or against God's 
Gospel, and the issue of life eternal or judgment and doom. 

In portraying the present situation, references are made to the 
two great wars which have shaken the structure of the world, to 
world-wide social and political convulsions, to the rising masses of 
Asia and Africa now filled with hope for their future, to the new 
meaning for “‘faith’’ which interprets it to mean faith in a new so- 
ciety of man’s own making, and to attitudes men today have towards 
religion and the old religions. 

The Church is not spared, for it is called a Church divided, hesi- 
tant, complacent, domineering, irrelevant to the realities of modern 
life, blind to the movements of history, all too often associated with 
vested interests, and lacking in power to kindle men’s vision. Yet it 
is a Church which is still the Church; it is awakening in some ways 
to the opportunity of the present. It is a Church which stands at 
the beginning of a new missionary epoch. 

This Church must be faithful to the Gospel and realize its own 
nature as the Church. It is called upon to be a worshipping and a 
witnessing body, a genuine fellowship, a serving Church, a Church 
which breaks down the barriers of race and class. The Church must 
“find its way to the places where people live, . . . penetrate the 
alien world from within, . . . make men’s minds familiar with the 
realities of God, of sin, and of purpose in life.’” This must be done 
by new ventures in self-identification whereby Christians enter into 
the life of the world. The Church must recover “the spirit of 
prophecy to discern the signs of the times, to see the purpose of God 
working in the immense movements and revolutions of the present 
age, and again speak to the nations the word of God with authority.” 

‘The evident demand of God in this situation is that the whole 
Church should set itself to the total task of winning the whole world 
for Christ.” ‘This means that “the layman has his duties in the 
Church in worship and stewardship.” He must be a witness in his 
home, his vocation and he must engage in intercession. Co-opera- 
tive evangelism, while beset with difficulties, is absolutely incumbent 
upon the Church. And while “it is not within the power of man 
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alone to create a new evangelistic movement, we may hope that the 
Spirit of God may do a mighty work as he did in other days, to give 
the Church the wisdom and the power rightly to proclaim the Good 
News of Jesus Christ to men. Already there are signs of renewal 
and fresh life. ‘The World Council has made a place for evangelism 
in its program. Now, not tomorrow, is the time to act. God does 
not wait for us to be perfect. . . . What matters is that the instru- 
ment should be available for His use.” 

The report in no wise reveals the stimulating discussions which 
have gone into its making. It does, however, express the concern 
of the Assembly on evangelism. It takes into realistic consideration 
the plight of the Church as it confronts this difficult time with the 
absolute Gospel of Jesus Christ. And there was no evading the is- 
sue that the days of an easy witness are gone. The Church is now 
faced with the demands which real witness involves: passionate love 
for Christ, real identification with men, genuine Christian commu- 
nity life in the Church, and a realization of the apostolic nature of 
the whole Church, including the laity. 


V 
THE CHuRCH SPEAKS ABOUT SOCIETY 


The report admits that a crisis of unparalleled proportions is 
abroad in.the world. The deepest root of that disorder is ‘‘the re- 
fusal of men to see and admit that their responsibility to God stands 
over and above their loyalty to any earthly community and their 
obedience to any worldly power. . . . Modern society underesti- 
mates both the depth of evil in human nature and the full height 
and dignity in the children of God.” 

But the Church approaches the disorder with “faith in the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ. In Him God has established His Kingdom 
and the gates stand open for all who will enter.” It is our task in 
obedience “‘to overcome specific disorders which aggravate the per- 
ennial evil in human society, and that we search out the means of 
securing their elimination or control.” Many are disillusioned be- 
cause changes of systems do not bring good, but fresh evils. Chris- 
tians have no place for despair, however, in their faith. 

Two major factors contribute to the evils of our time: concentra- 
tion of power and technics. Capitalistic power is largely economic 
and communistic power is both political and economic. Both tend 
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to greed, pride, and cruelty, and both diminish individual accounta- 
bility. ‘Technics, while relieving men and women from drudgery 
and poverty, creates mass population centers, makes for greater de- 
struction in war, and undermines the family, the neighborhood, and 
the craft: In the West, technics has provided a problem; in the 
East it is looked upon with hope. Yet, there is no necessity for so- 
ciety succumbing to undirected developments in technology; there- 
fore the Christian Church faces an urgent responsibility in this mat- 
ter. The Churches have contributed to the very evils which they 
are tempted to blame on the secularization of society; they have given 
religious sanction to privileged dominant classes, races and political 
groups; they have concentrated on spiritual things to the neglect of 
social responsibility; they have failed to understand the forces that 
shape society. Yet, the Churches have produced individual Chris- 
tians who have led in the movement for reform. 

Economic activity must be put under social control. The Church 
cannot resolve the debate between (1) those who think the solution 
of the problem of justice is to socialize the means of production, and 
(2) those who feel that this process leads inevitably to the omnicom- 
petent state. To socialists the Christian mind says that private prop- 
erty is not the root of human corruption; and to the capitalists it says 
that ownership does not allow for unconditional rights. Christian- 
ity vindicates the supremacy of the individual and the right to justice 
for the “little man in a big society.” While government planning 
has become a major necessity, small centers of economic interests 
must operate to prevent an undue centralization which leads to tyr- 
anny. ‘The responsible society agreeable to the Christian mind con- 
demns: 1. Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church to witness 
to its Lord and his design, and any attempt to impair the freedom 
of men to obey God and to act according to conscience; 2. any denial 
to man of an opportunity to participate in the shaping of society (a 
duty implied in his responsibility to his neighbor); and 3. any at- 
tempt to prevent men from learning and spreading the truth. 

The debate waxed hot in this section regarding Communism and 
Capitalism. It admitted that Communism makes an appeal to peo- 
ple today because it is in revolt against social injustice, and the vio- 
lation of human equality and universal brotherhood “for which they 
were prepared by Christian influences.” Christians should see Com- 
munism from the point of view of those who have never known the 
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benefits of capitalism. They should also seek to recapture for the 
Church the original solidarity with the world’s distressed people, and 
not curb their aspirations towards justice. This is especially true in 
Asia and Africa. Christians cannot escape the guilt of the Church 
in often creating conditions favorable to Communistic growth, in 
failing to stand with the dispossessed in history, and in offering no 
appeal to its youth for sacrificial living. 

But Christianity condemns (1) Communistic promises that com- 
plete human redemption takes place in history; (2) Communistic 
belief that a particular class is the bearer of a new order free from 
the sins and ambiguities which Christians regard as perennial; (3) 
Communistic materialism and determinism, which are incompatible 
with faith in God and the Christian view of man; (4) Communistic 
methods of ruthlessness used upon enemies; and (5) Communistic 
demands upon party members for exclusive and unqualified loyalty 
to the party, a loyalty that belongs only to God. The Church seeks 
to resist any order that provides no means for victims of oppression 
to criticize or correct it. It must raise its voice in protest where men 
are victims of terror, where men are denied human rights, and where 
governments use cruel punishments to intimidate men’s consciences. 

The Church condemns, on the other hand (1) Capitalistic sub- 
ordination of human needs to the economic advantage of those who 
have most power over its institutions; (2) Capitalistic tendencies to- 
wards serious inequalities; (3) Capitalistic materialism which empha- 
sizes money-making; and (4) Capitalistic tendencies toward mass un- 
employment. The Churches reject the ideologies of laissez faire 
Capitalism, and draw men away from the false assumption that these 
extremes are the only alternatives. Both Capitalism and Com- 
munism make promises they cannot redeem. “It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Church to seek new, creative solutions which never allow 
either justice or freedom to destroy each other.” 

The social function of the Church is to renew its own life in obe- 
dience to its Lord; to overcome national and social barriers in its 
own household; to speak through persons and Church councils what 
the Church regards as the will of God in public issues. 

Should the Church establish political parties? In general the Sec- 
tion believed the Church should not be identified with any political 
party, and it must not act as though it were a political party. Chris- 
tian parties are hazardous: they take Christians from other parties, 
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they “confuse Christianity with the inherent compromises of poli- 
tics,” and they may consolidate those not Christian into a party 
against Christianity. ‘There may be times when Christians should 
organize a political party for specific objectives, but they should not 
claim that their party is the only expression of Christian loyalty in 
the situation. 

Yet the Church’s best influence in society is through its influence 
upon its members who pray, take counsel together, and act responsi- 
bly in their respective vocations. 

The report does not in any wise reveal the lively—and rather 
heated!—discussion which took place on the issues involved. ‘To be 
sure, it was impossible to deal with the varied social situations in 
which Christians meeting at Amsterdam found themselves at home. 
However, the group did remain united in common Christian convic- 
tions, and pled for what may be termed “a responsible society” to- 
ward which Churches everywhere must work. 


VI 
THE CHURCH SPEAKS ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The Assembly’s Section on this important subject confessed that 
“men are asking in fear and dismay what the future holds.” “The 
hopes of the recent war years and the apparent dawn of peace have 
been dashed.”’ Yet “‘the Churches bear witness to all mankind that 
the world is in God’s hands. His purpose may be thwarted and de- 
layed, but it cannot be finally frustrated. ‘This is the meaning of 
history which forbids despair or surrender to the fascinating belief 
in power as the solvent of human trouble.” 

The problem of war was exhaustively dealt with, and the mind of 
the Church has developed on the subject since the Oxford Confer- 
ence in 1937. “War is not inevitable if man will turn to Him in 
repentance and obey His law. . . . There is no irresistible tide that 
is carrying man to destruction. Nothing is impossible with God.” 
And since each person has his place in the divine purpose, and God 
is not indifferent to misery or deaf to human prayer and aspiration, 
men may find forgiveness for all their sins and a hopeful ground of 
all their striving. Every man may serve the cause of peace, confident 
that no matter what happens, he is neither lost nor futile, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” This is indeed magnificent! 

The Section declared war contrary to the will of God, although it 
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made provision for three positions regarding the Christian’s attitude 
towards it: (1) Those who hold that, even though entering a war may 
be a Christian duty in particular circumstances, modern warfare, 
with its mass destruction, can never be an act of justice; (2) in the 
absence of impartial supranational institutions, there are those who 
hold that military action is the ultimate sanction of the rule of law, 
and that citizens must be distinctly taught that it is their duty to de- 
fend the law by force if necessary; and (3) those who refuse military 
service of all kinds, convinced that an absolute witness against war 
and for peace is for them the will of God and desirous that the 
Church should speak to the same effect. The advance over Oxford 
is found in the first position mentioned, namely, that the whole 
question of a “just war’’ is now called in question in the face of the 
totality of modern warfare. ‘Law may require the sanction of force, 
but when war breaks out, force is used on a scale which tends to 
destroy the basis on which law exists.” 

While there are deep differences involved here, there are also 
solid agreements. Justice must be upheld, all agreed. ‘‘Nations 
must suppress the desire to save ‘face,’ which derives from pride, as 
unworthy as it is dangerous.” ‘The Church must declare the moral 
principles which obedience to God requires in war as in peace. 
“They must not allow their spiritual and moral resources to be used 
by the state in war or in peace as a means of propagating an ideology 
or supporting a cause in which they cannot whole-heartedly concur. 
They must teach the duty of love and prayer for the enemy in time 
of war and of reconciliation between victor and vanquished after 
the war.” 

The Churches must attack the causes of war, and promote peace- 
ful change in the pursuit of justice. This means standing for the 
integrity of the pledged word; resistance to imperialistic power; 
agitation for arms reduction; combatting indifference and despair 
in the face of the futility of war; developing convictions which are 
a powerful deterrent to war. Peace requires an attack upon the 
causes of conflict between powers, such as the development of mu- 
tually antagonistic blocs, aggressive imperialism, totalitarian com- 
peting systems. Further, the world must acknowledge the rule of 
law. The authority of law must be recognized, established, and im- 
plemented in institutions. “The Churches have an important part 
in laying the foundations of moral conviction without which any 
system will break down.” 
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VII 
THe CuurcH SPEAKS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


This Section also dealt with the important issues of human rights, 
fundamental freedoms, and religious liberty. On the former an 
impressive statement was made, affirming that “all men are equal 
in the sight of God and that the rights of men derive directly from 
their status as the children of God.” It is presumptuous for any 
state to assume that it can grant or deny these rights. There are 
no rights without duties. The Churches must take a firm stand 
against the flagrant violations of human rights now evident in many 
quarters, as well as against discrimination on racial, religious, or cul- 
tural grounds. ‘They should protest against the expulsion of minori- 
ties; uphold freedom of speech, expression, association, and assembly; 
sustain the rights of the family; support freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest; oppose enforced segregation; and support a fuller realization of 
human freedom through legislation. 

As to religious liberty, the Assembly received and commended to 
the Churches a statement to the effect that (1) every person has a 
right to determine his own faith and creed; (2) every person has the 
right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching, and prac- 
tice, and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships 
in a social or political community; (3) every person has the right to 
associate with others and to organize with them for religious pur- 
poses; and (4) every religious organization, formed by action in ac- 
cordance with the rights of individual persons, has the right to deter- 
mine its policies and practices for the accomplishment of its chosen 
purposes. 


_ VIII 
THE CHURCH SPEAKS ON THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Perhaps the most dramatic subject presented in relation to this re- 
port was made by Reverend Elfan Rees of the Refugee Division of 
the Reconstruction Department. Mr. Rees gave a conservative esti- 
mate of refugees now in Europe: twelve millions. These people 
have been driven from their homes, not by Hitler but by the Allies 
through Article XIV of the Potsdam agreement. Of the ten mil- 
lion displaced persons nine million have been rehabilitated. 

Roughly these new refugees fall into three groups: refugees pres- 
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ently eligible for UN care; expelees who are victims of post-war ac- 
tion by the victorious powers; and new refugees from eastern Europe. 
One can now add a fourth group: Middle East refugees. Eleven 
millions are excluded from UN concern because no machinery exists 
for their care. These people have lost everything. Family units 
are being destroyed. ‘Those who may be given opportunity to settle 
elsewhere are often taken from their families, or because they are 
good workers they are taken from European situations where their 
contributions are needed. ‘These refugees have no civil status; 
someone has said that they cannot even die legally. “The sum of 
their condition in moral, physical and social consequences is the 
largest debit in Europe’s post-war balance sheet.’ “The hopeless- 
ness of today and the fearfulness of tomorrow, the strain of living in 
an unfriendly vacuum, are creating of the refugees a human problem 
that will soon defy solution.” 

Only three solutions are possible: 1. To return to their native land; 
2. to re-form these broken communities elsewhere in western Ger- 
many, and 3. to resettle them overseas. ‘The first solution is well- 
nigh impossible. ‘The second is only a partial solution. The third 
is difficult since only the best are wanted overseas, which leaves the 
poorest elements behind. And few countries are willing to receive 
them. Says Mr. Rees, “It is unfortunate that many refugees, sensing 
the hopelessness of their lot, are sacrificing freedom of religion and 
thought in order to be free from want. This is indeed a high price 
to exact from these unfortunates by the people who could really help 
to remedy their situation.” 

Little wonder that the Assembly took strong steps to give refugee 
work priority in reconstruction, to request the IRO (International 
Refugee Organization of the UNO) to pursue the task of re-settling 
refugees with their families, to request the IRO to include all refu- 
gees and expelees in their care, including recent Middle Easterners. 


IX 
THE CuHurCH SPEAKS ABOUT THE JEWS 


Other matters which revealed the Christian mind expressing it- 
self at the Assembly were those pertaining to the Christian approach 
to the Jews. For the first time, the relation of Christianity to the 
Jews was discussed in an ecumenical gathering. The reasons are 
evident. Anti-Semitism is growing everywhere. The plight of the 
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Jew in recent years has arrested the attention of men and horrified 
their consciences. ‘The evangelistic approach to the Jew is not only 
fraught with peculiar difficulties, but it has hardly been done with 
any degree of intelligence or zeal. ‘The rise of the State of Israel in 
Palestine has created many and varied problems for the Christian 
mind. 

The Assembly recognized that the Gospel must be proclaimed to 
all men, including the Jews. This task, however, is different from 
that of evangelizing other peoples, for the Jew is closer to and also 
farther from the Christian Gospel than other people. And there is 
a divine mystery involved in God’s inscrutable dealing with this pe- 
culiar people. Barriers must be overcome, however. Christians 
must oppose anti-Semitism; they must become resolute in their de- 
termination for social justice for the Jew; they must acknowledge 
their failure to manifest Christian love towards Jews. ‘The Churches 
must confess that they have helped “‘to foster an image of the Jews 
as the sole enemies of Christ.” Churches must treat Jews in their 
communities as their normal responsibilities; they must train min- 
isters who are especially fitted for Jewish work. Christians must 
incarnate the Christian faith in “the radiance and contagion of vic- 
torious living and the outgoing of God’s love expressed in personal 
human contacts.” 

Regarding the State of Israel, the Assembly recognized the difh- 
culties of such a political entity which threatens “to complicate anti- 
Semitism with political fears and enmities.” On the political aspects 
of the problem, the Assembly could not speak, but it asked the na- 
tions not to deal with Israel expediently, but morally and spiritually, 
because it “touches a nerve centre of the world’s religious life.” 
Churches are duty bound to pray and work for an order in Palestine 
which is just, to provide relief for the victims of this warfare with- 
out discrimination, and to ask the UNO to provide a refuge for dis- 
placed persons far more generously than has yet been done. 


EPILOGUE 


Press attendants at Amsterdam said that they never heard so much 
talk at a convention! One facetiously remarked: “Does it take all 
this talk to say ‘God is love’?”” Of course, he was not really serious, 
for it does take a lot of talk if men are to understand one another, 
and together to understand what is true and basic for common action. 
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Serious conversation did take place in Amsterdam, and that was per- 
haps the Assembly’s greatest contribution to Christian unity, and in- 
directly to world understanding. This organized attempt to bring 
about a “conversion to a common mind in Christ” among the mem- 
bers of the Assembly “is an event of primary significance for the 
future life and fellowship of the Churches,” so writes Mr. de Wey- 
marn, the keen editor of the Ecumenical Press Service. 

It is the warmth and the stimulus of these encounters at Amster- 
dam which delegates must take home with them and share with oth- 
ers if Amsterdam, and all that preceded it in the way of preparation, 
is to continue to develop the disciplined, informed, and ecumenical 
mind of Christ in the Churches. The Church has spoken out of a 
somewhat seasoned common mind, and it has spoken honestly, com- 
prehensively, corporately, realistically, relevantly, humbly, and we 
believe “Christianly,” and evangelically. Let those who seek for 
light on today’s difficult situation read the reports and the study 
volumes of Amsterdam in full. They will find much to challenge 
and criticize, but they will also find much to comfort and guide. 
And they will find strength in the realization that their brethren all 
over the world have a kindred mind. 
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CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS, by Alan Richardson. 256 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 

Canon Richardson’s Christian Apologetics is herewith commended by 
the reviewer to searching Christian minds which have flown the coop of 
liberalism and find difficulty in coming to roost with certain of the neo- 
Protestants. We have here an important contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of theology in our day. 

The book is something unusual and not a little so because it frankly 
adopts the Augustinian theory of knowledge as the valid basis for Chris- 
tian philosophy. Perceiving that the abandonment of apologetics in neo- 
orthodox quarters has been the consequent of regarding reason and reve- 
lation as “irreconcilable opposites,” Richardson employs Augustinian 
general revelation which makes apologetics possible again. On the other 
side, he correctly observes that Augustinism is equally uncongenial to the 
Thomistic divorcement between what is known of God by “unaided rea- 
son” (nature) and what is known by revelation (grace). 

In place of this dualism of nature and grace in Aquinas or Barth, Rich- 
ardson adopts the teaching of Augustine: (1) all knowledge is revelation 
and is of grace, (2) there is no objective or value-indifferent knowledge, 
(3) the faith standpoint determines what is knowable, (4) though man is 
possessed of general revelation, sin distorts the exercise of reason, (5) spe- 
cial revelation in Christ alone avails to correct this distortion so that un- 
less a man believes he will not understand, (6) finally, the soil of special 
revelation is universal general revelation or God’s illuminating visitation 
of the mind of man. 

Herewith it follows that we do not speak of natural as opposed to re- 
vealed theology. There is no autonomous reason, but only the sinful 
effort of reason to be autonomous. The revolt from God is not the 
achievement of “objectivity” (scientific knowledge). It is only the adop- 
tion of a different subjectivity—actually a nontheonomous faith-principle. 

It follows that the task of Christian apologetics is not that of justifying 
faith in the eyes of secular scientific reason. It is first of all that of show- 
ing how the strife of faith and reason is really a strife of conflicting faiths 
or faith-principles. Nor should the Christian apologist betray his cause 
by seeking out some hypothetical objective standpoint from which to de- 
fend the truth of the Christian faith against all comers. That, contends 
Richardson, would be to adopt “the intellectualist fallacy of supposing 
that a faith or a key-idea can be selected as the result of a purely rational 
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and objective examination of facts.” The task of Christian apologetics 
is one of “preparing to bring their [men’s] eyes to be touched again by the 
hand of Christ, so that they may see all things clearly.” ‘To this end the 
way has been prepared by God’s continual enlightening of men’s minds. 
This enlightenment affords a predisposition to man’s recognition of grace 
in Christ. A weakness in the book at this point is its failure to make 
fuller use of Augustine’s conception of the protreptic and eliciting power 
of the Mediator in man’s passage from a non-Christian to a Christian faith 
standpoint. Faith is a new way of seeing. 

Richardson rejects apologetics of the accommodation type which under- 
takes to render faith palatable to the scientific outlook by identifying the 
essence of Christianity with universal truths of reason. He holds as ro- 
bustly as Brunner to the view that Christian faith is “given through cer- 
tain historical events as interpreted by faith.” To the secular historian 
Biblical history does not convey Biblical faith. The faith perspective is 
wanting. In like manner, Scriptural truth authenticates itself only in 
virtue of the internal witness of the Spirit. An important chapter is de- 
voted to apology for miracles as appropriate evidences of the divine pres- 
ence in the personal history of Christ. 

Withal, the heart of the book is its authentic Augustinian solution of 
the prime apologetic problem of Christianity: revelation vs. reason and 
grace vs. nature. Irenic words are directed towards Thomism, but there 
is unambiguous rejection of an “unaided reason” or a “natural light.” 
In the other direction, there is the Augustinian provision for general rev- 
elation even to the sinful reason. Against both Aquinas and Barth, there 
is no natural man devoid of the continuing present activity of grace. 
This grace is not only the presupposition of sin but also of redemption, 
and Richardson has presented the case with uncommon acuteness and 
simplicity. 

Confessing his enthusiasm for the book, the reviewer nevertheless finds 
a fundamental defect in the work—an incongruity if not a contradiction. 
On the one hand, theology is held to be an “empirical science.” On the 
other hand, Christian faith is declared to be altogether a gift of grace. 
Now, to be sure, we can agree with Richardson that theology may be re- 
garded as an empirical science in the sense that it is descriptive of past 
and present faith-experience in the Church. But, as Richardson is aware, 
in theology we are concerned not merely with facts but with their truth- 
value. But, from his own insistence, the truth-import of the facts is avail- 
able only to the man in the faith standpoint. That is a special stand- 
point, a conferred one—the standpoint of special revelation. To one out- 
side the faith standpoint, therefore, Christian faith is not possessed of the 
truth of an empirical science. Within the faith standpoint, to be sure, it 
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may possess that kind of knowledge-value. When, however, this distinc. 
tion is made, the claim that theology is an empirical science has exceed. 
ingly limited apologetic value; and its use may suggest an overeagerness 
to adjust the faith to the mind of the world. It is also possible that Rich- 
ardson has moved too easily from his undoubted demonstration of sub- 
jectivity or an initial faith-principle in all science, as well as in theology, 
to the assumption that theology is not different from science. But things 
equal in some respects are not thereby equal in all. The Christian mind 
can participate with the non-Christian mind in the pursuit of physical 
truths. The faith-principle in that enterprise is common to both. But 
in the enjoyment of the realities of Christian faith, the reverse is not true. 
This is because the faith-principle of the Christian is not universally 
shared. In virtue of the absence of a universally available common 
standpoint, the claim of theology to be a science, while not perhaps ulti- 
mately false, is, to the secular mind, certainly empty. This observation 
is equally pertinent in criticism of Douglas Clyde Macintosh’s earlier 
notable and valiant attempt to regard theology as an empirical science. 
RoserT E. CUSHMAN 
Duke Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 


WITNESS TO THE LIGHT; F. D. MAurRICE’s MESSAGE FoR To-pDAy, by Alec R. 
Vidler. 238 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $3.00. 
Posthumous reputations are among the unpredictable phenomena of 

history. Even a brief hundred years can topple or rebuild fame. Fred- 

erick Denison Maurice was a theological problem-child in the Victorian 
era in England. He could not be fitted into any obvious category. Was 
he Broad Church, Tractarian, or evangelical? Was he Catholic or Prot- 
estant? No label would fit, least of all that of leader of a “‘no-party” 
party. The twentieth century can, perhaps, draw the logical conclusion. 

Maurice was a prophet ahead of his time. 

He is, as a matter of fact, still ahead of our time. It is a striking fact 
that modern theology—and not only within Anglican schools—is approprti- 
ating one by one many of Maurice’s revolutionary convictions. It would 
be hazardous to predict where revaluation will end. The theology of 
Maurice may turn out to be Anglicanism’s most valuable contribution to 
the ecumenical theology of the future. Many Anglicans of varied schools 
of thought would today unite in recommending Maurice’s The Kingdom 
of Christ (honored by publication in Everyman’s Library) as quite pos- 
sibly the best introduction to the genius of Anglicanism yet written—one 
which can rival even Hooker’s classic Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Dr. Vidler’s book is a masterly combination of anthology and criticism. 
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Here, with the help of an expert interpreter, Maurice can speak to our 
age. The reader can be warned that the theology of Maurice is not easily 
grasped. The adjective “baffling” can be applied to it. One of the basic 
(perhaps the basic) conviction of Maurice was that Christian theology is 
the opposite of a “system” of theology. It is faith in a Name—the triune 
Name of the Christian creed. The creed, in turn, is precisely “a contin- 
ual protection against traditions, . . . a declaration that what we believe 
in is not this or that notion, or theory, or scheme, or document; but that 
it is the Eternal Name into which we were baptized” (p. 10). This 
sounds simple, but is far from simple, except as, under Maurice’s guid- 
ance, we too are led back to the personal and nonmetaphysical faith-cate- 
gories of the Bible, and to the Church as a covenant-fact and not a phi- 
losophy. “‘ “The Bible,’ we are told sometimes, ‘gives us such a beautiful 
picture of what we should be.’ Nonsense! It gives us no picture at all. 
It reveals to us a fact” (p. 158). 

Modern theology, as already hinted, is, on this issue of a doctrine of rev- 
elation, following in Maurice’s footsteps. Other of his insights, however, 
are by no means as yet current coin, though some at least deserve similar 
appropriation. One could cite Maurice’s profound utilization of the Old 
Testament covenant in solving the relation between Church and state 
(Vidler, chapter 7); or his treatment of ministry and sacraments as “‘signs”’ 
of a divine and not merely ecclesiastical covenant (chapters 4 and 5); or 
church unity as itself a prerequisite for the recovery of theological truth 
(chapter 8). “I see truth suffering every day and hour from the absence 
of unity. . . . Unless we look upon ourselves as called to Unity, we shall 
never be united” (p. 221). 

Most revolutionary of all of Maurice’s convictions, perhaps, is that 
which Dr. Vidler treats in the chapter, ‘““The Head and King of Our 
Race.” This reviewer confesses—and so does Dr. Vidler—that here is a 
view of the Christian Gospel which is still baffling to us of the twentieth 
century and still runs counter to our contemporary theological fashions 
(the theology of Karl Barth, for example), but which deserves to be taken 
very seriously. ‘To call it “universalism” is too simple, though the desig- 
nation is not wholly out of place. Maurice asserted that Redemption 
and not the Fall was the proper starting point for a Biblical theology. 
Christ’s universal headship can mean nothing less than that “by the right- 
eousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life” 
(p. 56). The covenant of grace existed as an is “from the foundation of 
the world.” The revolutionary nature of Maurice’s view can be caught 
from the striking sentences: “It is better, safer, truer language to speak of 
individual depravity than of universal depravity. . . . It is the character 
of Christ which is the true human character. It is easy enough to own a 
general depravity; under cover of it you and I escape” (p. 51). 
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Few rediscoveries of theologians of the nineteenth century can be more 
recommended than that of Frederick Denison Maurice. Dr. Vidlet’s 
guide-post volume invites to a rich theological banquet. 

THEODORE O. WEDEL 
College of Preachers 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D. C. 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Reidar Thomte. 236 pp. 

Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1948. $3.50. 

This title may be well chosen from the point of view of salesmanship; 
yet, if the reader is not to be disappointed, he needs to be told that the 
book is something less than the title indicates—and a great deal more. 
Perhaps more readers would be attracted, if they were told plainly that 
it is a fairly complete exposition of S. K.’s thought. While it is true that 
S. K.’s thinking was chiefly preoccupied with the questions, “What is 
Christianity?” and “How am I to become a Christian?” it was only occa- 
sionally—but very suggestively—that he reflected upon religion in general. 
He would not, I think, have agreed that his many thoughts about the 
nature of man (which resulted in a “deep psychology”) and about the na- 
ture of the human-divine relationship (which culminated in the para- 
doxical doctrine of the Incarnation) could be rightly described as a “phi- 
losophy of Religion.” 

The doubt which I express about the title is far from being disparaging 
to the book, which is much more than it professes to be. This book is 
just what is wanted today—and what has till now been wanting: a general 
interpretation of S. K.’s thought. In my opinion, it is a sound inter- 
pretation, and it is as complete as we need at this time. Because this is 
the first adequate interpretation of S. K. in English, I count it fortunate 
that the author chose, as he says, “the more modest task” of interpreting 
his thought rather than criticizing it. A critical evaluation may be use- 
ful later; but the interpretation should come first. Before it is estab- 
lished what S. K. meant, criticism is vain and misleading. Much that has 
already been heard is misleading in the highest (or lowest) degree. 

This author says little in his own words by way of interpreting S. K.’s 
meaning; but what he says is the more obviously worthy of credence be- 
cause for the formation of his judgments he has relied principally upon 
the most eminent European interpreters, Eduard Geismar and Emanuel 
Hirsch. We might wish that he had given us more in his own words, 
but I think it very fortunate that at this time he has chosen the more 
modest task of explaining Kierkegaard’s thought in Kierkegaard’s words. 
Consequently this book is so thoroughly documented by quotations and 
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references that it will serve effectively, we may hope, to clip the wings of 
the fanciful interpreters of whom there have been too many. 

Professor Thomte, since he was born in a Norwegian family, is doubt- 
less far more competent to translate S. K. into English than I or any of 
the men who collaborated in this enterprise. On opening the book I 
expected therefore to find many corrections and improvements upon my 
translations. This expectation was disappointed (except in three or four 
instances out of the hundreds of passages which he quoted); for again this 
author has chosen the more modest part of accepting translations upon 
which he might have improved and is content to treat the English edition 
of S. K.’s works as the definitive edition. 

For this many will be grateful to him, since in his book they will find 
the nearest approach which yet exists to an index of S. K.’s works. ‘There 
is no better index in any language; for unfortunately the voluminous in- 
dex published in the fifteenth volume of the Collected Works in Danish 
is of no use to any one, because it is not classified. Five closely printed 
columns with more than fifteen hundred references leave the searcher in 
the position of a man who seeks a needle in a haystack. I am glad to have 
an opportunity of venting my indignation at the absurdity of this index. 
It is not likely that we shall ever have a real index to the English edition; 
but this book comes as near to serving that purpose as did the works of 
Geismar and Hirsch which helped me when I was struggling to make a 
card index for my own use. 

This book deserves a longer review; but I too (in contrast with most 
reviewers) have chosen the more modest part of describing rather than 
criticizing. 


WALTER LowrIE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


GrEAT SHORTER Works OF PAscCAL, translated with an introduction by 
Emile Cailliet and John C. Blankenagel. 231 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1948. $4.50. 

Emile Cailliet of Princeton Theological Seminary and John C. Blank- 
enagel of Wesleyan have made available in translation a number of 
Blaise Pascal’s short treatises, letters, and notes. There are forty-five 
texts in all, ranging in time from the year 1643 to Pascal’s death (his will 
is included) and in selection from such inevitable choices as the Memo- 
rial, The Art of Persuasion, and The Mind of the Geometrician to the 
series of devotional letters to his good friends M. and Mlle de Roannez, 
and the letter to Le Pailleur on scientific method. Important omissions 
are the Discourse on the Passions of Love and the Epitome of the Life 
of Jesus Christ, the former because of textual difficulties and the latter 
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because of its length, which merits a separate publication. Given the 
doubtful authenticity of the Discourse on the Passions of Love it seems 
to this reviewer just as well to omit it, although Mr. Cailliet in his intro. 
duction accepts it as basically the work of Pascal. Besides this introduc. 
tion, which provides a running commentary on the numbered texts, there 
is a chronological reference table which correlates the texts with the 
events in Pascal’s life. The translation, while somewhat stiff especially 
in the family letters, seems on the whole trustworthy. The introduction 
would be easier to read if it were not broken up by footnotes within the 
text and by numerous rather frustrating references to Mr. Cailliet’s other 
works on Pascal. 

There are all sorts of editions of the Pensées and of the Provincial Let- 
ters, but these very revealing shorter pieces, some of them gems, surely 
not all of them “great,” needed badly to be assembled for the convenience 
and guidance of those Pascal students who do not read French. What 
they reveal is not only a man of science at work and in communication 
with his colleagues, but an individual in whom a constantly evolving 
private religious life within a circle of family and friends led him first 
to put his genius at the service of religious polemic and finally to yield it 
to God altogether. At the end even his passion for truth, which from the 
beginning had led him into controversy and which was his last possession, 
was willingly set aside in a final stripping off of the things of this world. 
The effect of Mr. Cailliet’s devoted arrangement and scholarly illumina- 
tion of these texts is then surely a healthy one, for there emerges there- 
from a unity too frequently lost in the conventional division of Pascal's 
career (and consequently of his person) into “scientific, worldly, and de- 
vout” periods. Moreover the reading of them should help to dispel an- 
other too-widely held notion, namely that the Pensées represent a Pascal 
in despair and that they were, as it has been said, the ‘fragments of his 
human shipwreck.” * Here rather, the end of Pascal’s life contains and 
is contained in the beginning, and if he was perhaps less of a saint than 
Mr. Cailliet would like him to have been, still the ultimate renunciation 
of the world seems less like the reaction of a disillusioned and divided soul 
than the foreseen step of a whole and elected one. 

E. B. O. BoRGERHOFF 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN JEW, by Mordecai M. Kaplan. 571 pp. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948. $6.00. 
The author, distinguished Jewish scholar, professor at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, founder of the Jewish Reconstructionist Movement, 


1 William Barrett, “Dialogue on Anxiety” [Heidegger and Freud] in the Partisan Review 
for March-April, 1947. 
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deals in this searching and comprehensive book with the present plight 
of the Jews, not only in America, but in the world, and offers a program 
for the reconstruction of Jewish life. 
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there In his analysis of the inner crisis of Judaism he describes the modern 
1 the Jew as living in a tension which is nearing the breaking point. “He is a 





divided being, a Hamlet forever soliloquizing—to be or not to be a Jew” 
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ann (p. 3). There are two groups among American Jews: those in whom the 
n the urge to be Jews has the upper hand, and Dr. Kaplan calls them “affirma- 





tive Jews,” and those who want to get rid of their Jewishness: they are the 
“marginal Jews”; the author is convinced that their attempt to find “‘this- 
worldly salvation” in complete identification with the non-Jewish major- 
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= ity will inevitably end in disillusionment. 

ence Resolutely he therefore addresses the “affirmative Jews.” What is it 
Vhat that determines Jewishness? It cannot be religion, because a large ma- 
tion jority of Jews no longer hold any allegiance to the faith of their fathers, 
ving and even among the religious minority there is no agreement as to what 
See constitutes the essential elements of their faith; in fact, the synagogue has 
ld it become a divisive rather than a unitive factor in American-Jewish life. 
‘the Nor can political Zionism serve as distinctive mark of Jewishness, for the 
ion, simple reason that it is no solution for the millions of Jews who cannot 
wry or will not go to Palestine. The basis on which all Jews can unite is, in 
‘ae, the opinion of the author, the concept of “peoplehood.” The Jews are 
we a people first on account of their ethnic consciousness, their like-minded- 
ais ness, or “we-feeling,” and second on account of whatever in any given 
a epoch happens to constitute the recognized basis of their homogeneity. 
a, Varying with the conditions under which Jews live in different parts of 
wall the world, this concept of peoplehood is to be realized on various levels 
his which are different from each other, but not necessarily mutually exclu- 
- sive. One such level is to be the Jewish Commonwealth in Eretz Yisrael. 






It should exert no political influence whatever upon Jews in the diaspora, 
but should serve as a source of cultural and spiritual inspiration for the 
Jewish people throughout the world, indispensible for a genuine renais- 
sance of Judaism. Dr. Kaplan, obviously writing before the proclama- 
tion of the state of Israel, demands that the Jewish homeland should pos- 
sess a definite territory and self-government with control of immigration, 
imports and exports, an internal police, etc., but he does not want it to 
be a sovereign nation, because he fears that in such a case Jews living in 
other countries might be charged with political allegiance to Israel, and 
also that Eretz Yisrael could be too easily drawn into the vortex of inter- 
national intrigues—a fear that seems to be more than justified by recent 
events. 

As for the Jews living in the United States, Dr. Kaplan maintains that 
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they are still regarded as an alien group, and that, therefore, in order to 
satisfy their need for community, they must live in two civilizations simul. 
taneously, the American and the Jewish. The Jewish community should 
include all who desire to remain Jews, whether they base their Jewishness 
on religious, racial, or other characteristics. The synagogues as well as 
Jewish communal centers and educational institutions must constitute 
the nucleus in the organizational structure of Jewish life in this country. 
“This would be a pattern of political monism combined with religio- 
cultural pluralism” (p. 70). 

Viewing Judaism as a living, organic process, the author believes that 
Jewish religion has gone and will continue to go through various stages. 
The first two of these he designates as theophanic and theocratic, the 
present as otherworldly. He maintains that Jewish religion is about to 
enter upon a fourth stage which he calls spiritual. It will dispense with 
supernatural revelation. God is experienced and understood by man 
progressively. On the basis of this concept the author examines and re- 
interprets the “basic values in Jewish religion,” such as faith, hope, jus- 
tice, love, and others. He rejects the idea of the Chosen People as ra- 
tionally untenable and pragmatically objectionable and suggests the idea 
of vocation as a valid substitute. 

In the last part of the book the author develops a program for a new 
pattern of Jewish life, dealing particularly with Jewish law and education. 

This is, without doubt, one of the most stirring books that have ap- 
peared on the Jewish question in recent years, full of provocative ideas 
and proposals. Certainly many readers, Jewish and Christian alike, will 
disagree with several of Dr. Kaplan’s presuppositions and conclusions, 
especially in the chapters dealing with theological issues. But no one can 
read this book without gaining a large amount of solid knowledge and a 
deeper understanding of the tensions and movements, the fears and hopes 
that are abroad among the Jews of our time. 

HERBERT GEZORK 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


A PastoraL TriumPH, by Charles F. Kemp. 120 pp. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1948. $2.25. 

Charles F. Kemp is the author of Physicians of the Soul. He has made 
a competent study of pastoral counselling and in this new volume he pur- 
sues the same theme in going to the illustrious Richard Baxter of Kidder- 
minster of the seventeenth century for his material. It is a biographical 
study in nine chapters of this “best known of Puritan preachers” and con- 
cludes with a carefully compiled bibliography. 
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The author drives a straight furrow. He does not permit himself to 
wander into the alluring controversies of the period in which Baxter 
lived. He mentions, but does not spend time on, the Puritan struggle 
for freedom. Baxter challenged the authority which limited his liberty 
and which at last drove him from his pulpit. Something is said of his 
pulpit ability, the awakening as from the dead of the community, of his 
effort to create a liturgy for the enrichment of worship, of his amazing 
devotion to his work—preaching as “‘never sure to preach again, and as a 
dying man to dying men.” 

The driving purpose of the book is to emphasize Baxter’s amazing con- 
centration on what we call pastoral counselling. Before psychology in- 
troduced us to our modern methods Baxter was at his task. He studied 
medicine and in his own way practised it. He did not discount preach- 
ing but he exalted his pastoral and personal ministry. He would rather 
go to the pulpit unprepared than neglect his pastoral work. “To omit 
this,” he said, “‘we dare not.” It was not merely devotion but devotion 
with a plan and a purpose. ‘“I'wo days every week, my assistant and I 
myself took fourteen families between us for private catechising and con- 
ference, he going through the parish and the town coming to me.” The 
assistant called from house to house leaving the catechism in every home 
and reminding them that in six weeks he would call again and examine 
every one. This plan enabled Baxter to reach eight hundred families 
once a year, and in a town of four thousand we can understand the trans- 
formation that took place in Kidderminster which made his ministry 
famous. 

Baxter was the prophet of the new science of pastoral counselling. His 
methods cannot be copied, but his purpose and his devotion give a touch 
of reality to the work of the ministry which is greatly needed today. 
“Baxter had a plan, a plan which included all his people.” It is a pity 
that a book of 120 pages should cost $2.25 but it is worth it. 

HucH THOMSON KERR 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE Russian Inga, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 255 pp. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1948. $2.75. 

Berdyaev belongs to that group of Russian thinkers who, after serving 
a term as disciples of Marx, proceeded further in their search for truth 
to idealism and later to religion. In 1908 this group founded a society 
for the study of the philosophy of religion which was to play a leading 
part in the Russian spiritual renascence of the early twentieth century. 
After the revolution, in 1922, Berdyaev moved to Paris where he con- 
tinued his active career in writing and teaching until his death in March, 
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1948. In his own special field of the philosophy of religion, Berdyaey 
made a distinguished reputation with such works as The Meaning of 
Creativeness (1916), The Meaning of History (1923), The Destiny of Man 
(1931), and Spirit and Reality (1937). In the midst of his philosophical 
studies Berdyaev also found time for extensive research in the history of 
Russian thought, publishing critical essays on such figures is Mikhailoy. 
sky, Khomyakov, Dostoevsky, and Leontiev, as well as two studies of the 
background of Russian communism. 

In his latest and presumably his last work, The Russian Idea, Berdyaey 
surveys the entire field of modern Russian intellectual history in an at. 
tempt, as he puts it, “to define a national type and the individuality of a 
people.” The author naturally writes from the point of view of his own 
school of religious philosophy, but his broad approach and penetrating 
intelligence have produced a work which will be of great value to those 
desiring an introduction to Russian thought. In Berdyaev’s view the 
principal problem facing the Russian intelligentsia, and the one which 
explains its characteristic pessimism, was “to find a way out from the 
unbearable sadness of Russian reality into an ideal reality.” In their 
search for a better society, the leaders of Russian thought looked for 
guidance from three main sources: from Russian history, from the con- 
temporary thought of western Europe, and from the faith in a future 
revolution. To the first two schools, known in Russian intellectual his 
tory as the Slavophils and the Westerners, Berdyaev devotes rather less 
space than to such Russian social doctrines as utopian socialism, popu- 
lism, nihilism, and finally communism. He also gives an account of the 
religious renascence of the past forty years in which he himself played a 
leading role and which stands somewhat apart from the mainstream of 
Russian thought. 

Berdyaev’s method in this study is to survey the entire spectrum of Rus- 
sian thought in terms of certain key problems with which it has been 
concerned. Among these problems, the philosophy of history, the clash 
between personality and world harmony, the justification of culture, and 
the relation of the individual to the state, stand out as the most character- 
istic issues which reveal the content of Russian thought. This summary 
leads Berdyaev to the conclusion that all Russian thought, including com- 
munism, has a religious and messianic quality which provides the prin- 
cipal guiding thread in the history of the Russian Idea. Soviet commu- 
nism, however, Berdyaev regards as a distortion of this Russian Idea: 
while it is true to the Russian tradition in its search for social equality, 
it rejects that tradition in its denial of the worth of the individual. Com- 
munism is thus for Berdyaev not the true destiny of the Russian people, 
but rather a stage in their development which must be surmounted before 
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they can continue their pursuit of the historic goal of the Russian Idea: 
“the spirit of community and the brotherhood of mankind.” 
C. E. BLAck 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE AS CHRISTIAN VocaTion; A Report on Laymen’s Insti- 

tutes and Groups, 1947-48. 82 pp. Geneva, Oikumene, 1948. 

This book is the third in the series of publications which have thus far 
been produced by the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council, com- 
monly known as Bossey. This booklet is about “vocational groups.” 
Bossey is concerned about helping laymen to meet together as members 
of their respective professions, so that they may come to see their profes- 
sions as “‘vocations” which have a place and meaning in God’s design for 
his world. 

In European Churches, particularly, there has developed a sharp cleav- 
age between the clergy and the laity, if not in theory, then in practice. 
This book, therefore, is rather European in its emphasis and direction, 
although it has much to say to the American Churches and to the ecu- 
menical movement in general. The reason for this continental flavor is 
that it was impossible to get overseas representatives for the two laymen’s 
Institutes and Groups, held in 1947 and 1948 at Bossey. 

Within this book one will find addresses that were delivered at Bossey, 
or papers which were presented to the editor, which describe the activities 
of certain lay movements which seem to hold promise for the renewal of 
the Church and the rehabilitation of the Church as a militant community 
of fellowship and witness. Those who are interested in this field of 
Christian action—and who should not be interested in it!—will find here 
authentic descriptions of the history, nature, purpose and functioning of 
such agencies as: the Sigtuna Foundation of Sweden, the Johannesstift of 
Berlin, the Evangelical Academies of Germany, the Mundus Christianus 
of Germany, Kerk en Wereld of Holland, the Association of Protestant 
Professionals of France, the Protestant Study Center of Geneva, Laymen’s 
Work in Hungary, the Christian Frontier of England, the Iona Commu- 
nity of Scotland, and the Zoe-Aktines Movement in Greece. Two con- 
cluding chapters of great merit are written by Pastor Jean Bosc of France 
on “Urgent Problems of Laymen’s Work,” and by Mlle. Suzanne de 
Diétrich, of Bossey, on “The Ecumenical Institute of Bossey.” 

Of course, American lay movements are not represented. Roman 
Catholic provisions to include the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy 
of the Church are also not included; nor are Catholic movements such as 
the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique among young workers, the Catholic 
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J. A. C. for rural youth, the J. E. C. for students, and the J. M. C. for sea- 
men. This book lays no claim to including all new ventures in lay ac- 
tivity; nor does it say that the Protestant world has only begun to work 
with laymen. Many organizations, including Sigtuna, the Y. M. C. A,, 
the Y. W. C. A., and other groups have been long in the field. 

What the book seeks to do is to show that ever since the Church has 
become aware of the secularization of modern society, it has come to 
understand its minority position in the world. The Church stands as a 
small group in a world “whose culture, social structures and standards 
are no longer Christian but pagan,” says Mlle. de Diétrich. Today the 
Church is compelled to rethink its whole position in the world. The 
Church, if it is to make a strong witness to and in the world, must mobi- 
lize its laity, help them to understand the contemporary problems of life, 
and inspire them with missionary passion. No longer is an emphasis 
upon individual salvation enough. This indicates clearly that the train- 
ing of the church laymen has to be done in a new way; the training must 
take into more serious consideration the realm of social ethics. 

The Amsterdam Assembly devoted some time to the problem of the 
relation of the laymen to the life and work of the Church. While situa- 
tions differ as between the Continent, Asia, Great Britain, America, and 
other places, the problem which this study faces is common to all 
Churches. If Bossey does nothing more than pose and clarify the prob- 
lem, gather together representative leaders to discuss the problem, and 
produce some kind of general guidance for its solution, it will be render- 
ing a service commensurate with its title—The Ecumenical Institute. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE MAN AND His Minp, by George Seaver. 346 
pp. New York, Harper, 1947. $3.75. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY, Edited by Charles R. Joy. 323 pp. 
New York, Harper, 1947. $3.75. 

THE PsycuIaATric Stupy oF Jesus, by Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
Charles R. Joy, with a Foreword by Winfred Overholser, M.D. 81 pp. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1948. $2.00. 

GOETHE (Two ApprEssEs), by Albert Schweitzer. Translated by Charles 
R. Joy and C. T. Campion. 75 pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1948. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Seaver, who wrote an earlier book entitled Albert Schweitzer: 

Christian Revolutionary, has attempted to present a reasonably complete 

biography in the first part of his volume, and a sketch of the most impor- 
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tant aspects of Schweitzer’s intellectual work in the latter part. Although 
the book is well worth reading because of the nature of its subject, it is in 
several respects somewhat disappointing. Because of the existence of 
Schweitzer’s superb Out of My Life and Thought (not to mention other 
autobiographical volumes), which includes thumbnail sketches of his im- 
portant books, it would seem that a biographer could hope to make a 
supplementary contribution only in two respects. First, he might carry 
the story forward from the point where Schweitzer’s book leaves off. 
Second, he might provide an interpretation of personal motivations and 
a critical estimate of intellectual endeavors such as Schweitzer could not 
furnish about himself. So far as the first point goes, Mr. Seaver has 
largely confined himself to an external account of Schweitzer’s itinerary 
since 1933, together with reports of the impressions made on friends dur- 
ing these latter years. With regard to the second point, one must simply 
accept the fact that the author does not venture upon a broadly inter- 
pretative appraisal of the man and his ideas—except in an adulatory fash- 
ion which is so generally accepted as to be almost trite. To be sure, on 
a few minor points Mr. Seaver puts in his own word of caution or query 
concerning Schweitzer’s work in New Testament criticism or philosophi- 
cal ethics; but he has apparently conceived his main task as one of con- 
densation. Indeed, getting even so comprehensive an account into 350 
pages is no mean feat; but as a consequence the biographical portion is 
largely a piece of reporting, and the study of Schweitzer’s thought is little 
more than an accurate summary of five of his books—on the historical Je- 
sus, St. Paul, Bach, Indian thought, and the philosophy of civilization. 
In a word, for anyone who wants to obtain a survey of Schweitzer’s 
staggering accomplishments, Mr. Seaver’s book is a dependable but un- 
inspired guide. Anyone who wants to get a firsthand feeling for the 
man’s greatness would do better to stick to Schweitzer’s own works. 





Mr. Joy’s Anthology has been compiled with great skill. Although it 
is not the sort of book which should be read at one sitting (since it is 
much better employed for meditative purposes), when one does so he 
gets a powerful impression of the essential unity and harmony of a per- 
sonality which has carried through so many disparate endeavors and 
achieved greatness in each. An especially valuable feature of Mr. Joy's 
volume is that it incorporates passages from books and articles which 
are untranslated or out of print, as well as excerpts from Schweitzer’s best 
known works. The topics proceed from Schweitzer’s concern for free- 
dom of the mind and his responsiveness to beauty (especially, of course, 
in music), through the central concepts of religion in general and Chris- 
tianity in particular, to his personal attempt to construct an ethico- 
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religious foundation for the life of the individual and of modern civi- 
lization. One is tantalized by the fact that in order to organize his 
material around these selected topics, Mr. Joy is sometimes compelled to 
scatter through various portions of the volume ideas which properly be. 
long together in the sequence of a sustained argument. But this is off- 
set by the fact that the anthology gives one a more comprehensive (though 
not a more closely knit) impression of Schweitzer’s Weltanschauung than 
any single volume he himself has written. 

This is not the place to attempt an appraisal of the validity of Schweit- 
zer’s leading ideas, though the grandeur of his life should not blind us 
to their peculiar limitations. It may not be amiss, however, to point out 
that his consistency, in so far as he has achieved it, is due to a profound 
struggle not merely to hold together logically but actively to make recon- 
cilable factors which modern life and even contemporary Christian the- 
ology are continually tending to drive apart. His world-and-life affirma- 
tion does not spring simply from boundless physical vitality and a sort 
of woozy nature-mysticism; he has battled his way through to an ethic, 
against forces within himself which are darkly pessimistic and which 
therefore respond with deep sensitivity to the decay of Western civiliza- 
tion. He has battled his way through to an orientation toward the 
Christian faith as the foundation of his life—not despite his radical New 
Testament criticism and his freedom from dogmatism, but in concert 
with his “openness.” 


After publication of The Quest of the Historical Jesus (the German 
edition, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, was published in 1906), some of 
Schweitzer’s friends asserted that its main thesis lent plausibility to the 
idea that Jesus was a demented fanatic. Therefore, when he wrote his 
dissertation for the M.D. in 1913, Schweitzer undertook an examination 
of three books (and part of a fourth) which purported to show that Jesus 
was paranoid. To this Psychiatric Study of Jesus he brought not only 
his mastery of New Testament criticism but also special research whereby 
he had familiarized himself with the psychiatric literature then available. 

Important changes have taken place since 1913, of course, in both New 
Testament criticism and psychiatric thinking; on the former side, how- 
ever, Schweitzer’s little volume makes points of lasting significance. 
Naturally he is able to make short work of those arguments which are 
based on the Gospel of John, and which in other ways betray the fact 
that the psychiatric authors (de Loosten, Hirsch, and Binet-Sanglé) lack 
even a rudimentary acquaintance with the findings of higher criticism. 
More important, however, is Schweitzer’s insistence that utterances and 
concepts which seem fantastic to modern men are seen to be perfectly 
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— familiar and “normal” when properly placed within the thought-forms 
_ of Jesus’ age and people. a 
i The translation contains a few infelicities, and the footnotes are gar- 
on. | bled on pp. 87, 40, and 41. 
ugh ‘ . 
on In the introduction to the Goethe volume, Charles R. Joy calls atten- 
tion to the striking similarities and differences between Goethe and 
ale Schweitzer. In both cases multifarious artistic, literary, and scholarly 
yen gifts have been combined with, and at times even suppressed by, burden- 
~~ some practical and administrative tasks. But whereas Goethe’s love of 
aad nature and humanity never led him beyond an amorphous attempt to 
ann combine ethics with pantheism, Schweitzer, sharing the same loves, has 
the. woven his basic ethical principle into the fabric of Christian conviction 
=e and Christian action. And though some may doubt the “fully Chris- 
ont tian” character of his beliefs because they are unconventional, one is 






tempted to add that the “fully Christian” character of his action cannot 
be doubted precisely because (by twentieth century standards) it is so 
unconventional. 

























rs The address which stands first in the book was delivered in Frankfurt- 
ow am-Main on March 22, 1932, at the observance of the hundredth anni- 
ert versary of Goethe’s death. It offers an illuminating interpretation of 
the poet’s gifts, in relation to his friendships, his times, and his own in- 
ternal development; but, as one might expect on such an occasion, it 
an idealizes him by passing over his defects in silence. Schweitzer strikes a 
of prophetic note at the end, however, issuing a moving appeal to the Ger- 
he many of 1932 to recapture the ideal of spiritual independence which 
Lis Goethe so magnificently embodied, and to safeguard it against the mass 
yn movement toward enslavement which—as Schweitzer warns—threatens the 
us complete destruction of German (and all contemporary) culture. 
ly The second address was delivered in 1928, when Schweitzer received 
ry the Goethe prize in Frankfurt. In it the author acknowledges a debt, 
e, first, to Goethe’s resistance against the speculative systems of the age, 
Ww because this prompted Schweitzer to seek simplicity in his own thought 
v- and stimulated him to move forward from a starting point in nature- 
e, philosophy to an ethic of world-and-life affirmation; second, to the con- 
€ clusion of Faust (and the elements in the poet’s own life which it reflects) 
t for representing practical, sweaty toil, under the guidance of love and 
k justice, as the fulfillment of intellectual and spiritual talents. 
. Davip_ E. ROBERTS 
l Union Theological Seminary 





New York City 
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Nort By Micut, by A. J. Muste. 227 pp. New York, Harper and Broth. 
ers, 1947. $2.50. 

This book is informed by the premise that now the pacifist witness is 
the only alternative for the contemporary world. Man must either love 
or perish; he must either renounce war or accept the destruction of the 
world. The atomic bomb has made it so clear that war is the worst 
evil, writes Mr. Muste, that he will not even argue with those who under 
any circumstances think war the lesser of two evils. 

Although the book is primarily a call to pacifism for our particular 
crisis, the author wishes to have it clear that pacifism must have a dis- 
tinctly religious and Christian root. Jesus and all the great religious 
saints taught that it is better to suffer terrible evil than to commit evil. 
If anyone suggests that events in our time necessitate action involving 
some destruction for the sake of the general welfare, he is violating the 
uncompromising base of Christianity. One must instead stand by the 
above principle, no matter what the consequences. 

However one may differ with this understanding of Christianity, one 
wishes nevertheless that Mr. Muste had at least confined himself to the 
preceding observations. Instead, he elaborates the political réle of paci- 
fism and engages in very debatable historical judgments. There is a 
good chance, he writes, that if we as a nation turned pacifist or disarmed 
unilaterally, other nations would feel relieved and follow our example, 
since this is a world of moral law. Enough men must be converted to 
pacifism to influence the life of nations, if there is to be any hope. 

In the area of political judgments, Mr. Muste declares that it would 
undoubtedly have been better as late as 1939 to offer passive resistance— 
not for religious reasons—but because the war has accomplished nothing. 
Furthermore, the Nazis, as all conquerors, would have softened and time 
would have mellowed them. On the admittedly debatable bombing of 
Hiroshima, Mr. Muste eagerly quotes Admiral Nimitz to the effect that 
the Japanese had sued for peace before the atom bomb. Aside from the 
irony of Mr. Muste trusting the military on a point, he seems unaware 
that Nimitz played down the réle of the Army and Air Forces and exag- 
gerated the place of the Navy. Surely this ought to be considered before 
accepting the opinion of Nimitz on this point. 

In respect to present policy, Mr. Muste suggests that pacifists should 
more and more support political candidates on the basis of their attitude 
toward war and conscription. If pacifists are agreed, however, that the 
end justified the mean, such counsel can very easily lead to embarrassing 
alliances which complicate the purity of the means. Or is the truth 
rather that Mr. Muste is so convinced about the end he has in view that 
he is willing to engage in a bit of evil for the sake of a greater good? 
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On the basis of these observations, it is hard to decide whether the re- 
ligious or political considerations are more dominant in the thought of 
Mr. Muste’s pacifism. It is clear that he thinks of the religious element 
not only as a witness against the political, but as an alternative, upon 
which in this moment the beginning of a solution of our political prob- 
lems may emerge. According to the author, something sufficiently radi- 
cal may even give the possibility of realizing the Kingdom of God. 

The difficulty of this book is not pacifism as such, but the type of paci- 
fism in which the religious roots are suspect and in which the position 
is enforced by dubious historical judgments. One feels nearer to the 
New Testament in the writings of Tolstoi or of St. Francis than in this 
type of quasi-religious pacifism which poses as the savior of a tragic world. 

JouN DILLENBERGER 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


A History OF AMERICAN PHILOsoPHY, by Herbert W. Schneider. 646 
pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. $4.50. 

Recent histories of American thought have shown marked originality 
and novelty in conception and treatment. They reflect a decided break 
with the textbook tradition with its neat summaries and evaluations of 
systems of thought as a whole, placed in a row of concatenated intellec- 
tual sequences. The newer works reflect a wide rootage in the many 
facets of culture and a conception of philosophy closely related to cross- 
currents of immigrant and native influences not only as relates to meta- 
physics, epistemology, ethics, and religion, but also as it expresses the 
practical ideals and the social and political and literary attitudes of the 
nation. ‘They tend to heighten, therefore, the sense of the plurality of 
cultural forces in the stream of American philosophy and tend to sub- 
merge the unities and continuities which once held the stage. This pres- 
ent volume is no exception. It takes its place as a scholarly and brilliant 
presentation of the leading and the minor emphases in philosophy taken 
in its broadest sense. 

Professor Schneider’s qualifications for undertaking such a work as this 
are, of course, undisputed. He has stimulated thorough investigations 
of the genesis and progress of ideas through innumerable graduate stu- 
dents and colleagues in the field. He has directed research in the whole 
period. One therefore finds, as one would expect, massive scholarship, 
brilliant interpretation, and many-sided approaches to great figures in 
American history. The scholarly workmanship is impressive. Of the 
646 pages, over a hundred are devoted to bibliographies and guides to 
reading and over 50 pages are used for the index. Although the reading 
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guides are not exhaustive, it is difficult to praise too highly their essential 
accuracy and their assistance to students and scholars who wish to push 
their own resources further. Schneider uncovers rich mines of source 
material and shows masterly skill in selecting from the relevant primary 
and secondary sources. 

The author has packed his book with quotations from the sources. 
This gives it a unique value especially for those materials which are not 
readily available. This method also gives an authentic ring to most of 
the presentations. At the same time it makes for some difficulty in read- 
ing. Often the transitions from exposition to the long quotations are 
abrupt, and the significance of the quoted material is often difficult to 
grasp. Moreover, this method tempts the author to overemphasize, rela- 
tively, the ideas embedded in the quotations, for they are given more 
weight than their rightful emphasis in a man’s whole view. Although it 
brings the words of some obscure thinker directly to the foreground of 
the history of philosophy, this method seems to be least helpful where 
the ideas are couched in archaic terms and phrases. More representative 
passages from representative thinkers would have strengthened the book. 
But this choice of procedure would have failed to provide that very plu- 
ralistic atmosphere which Schneider wishes to present. 

Many of the philosophical episodes of the American past are included 
more out of academic than out of intrinsic respect: ‘Nevertheless, I con- 
fess to a hope that some of the episodes which I have laboriously exhumed 
for the purpose of this narrative may never suffer further revivification, 
for I have included them more out of academic scruple and professional 
etiquette than because I believe that someday it will profit someone to 
have remembered them” (p. ix). Their inclusion heightens, as we have 
said, the sense of pluralistic trends. “Our past,” writes Dr. Schneider, 
“is fully as confused as our present. Its vitality, therefore, must be 
sought, not in any definable quality or direction of movement, but in 
that vague yet tangible energy which it exerts when it is faced with new 
ideas” (loc. cit.). The case can hardly be left to rest here. Without de- 
nying a multiplicity of American backgrounds and responses, and without 
denying the continuing responsiveness of American thought to world 
currents in philosophy, yet there seems to be less fundamental diversity of 
philosophical direction than the author’s manner of treatment suggests. 
Sociologists have pointed out that despite the diversity of national ori- 
gins, the nation possesses greater unity in its ideal values than perhaps 
any Western nation. There is an American Creed, an American Dream. 
The wellsprings of the American spirit are essentially Christian in the 
broadest sense. Despite some significant differences, the Christian sense 
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of personal worth and social interdependence binds the idealism of even 
such diverse personalities as Jonathan Edwards and John Dewey. 

Professor Schneider has performed a significant and meticulous service 
by tracing the English and continental sources of many schools of Ameri- 
can thought from the beginning to the present. Two of these are of out- 
standing value, the Platonic heritage of the New England Puritans and 
the influence of Hegel in the nineteenth century. The range of Hegel- 
ian influence in American thought is truly amazing. Schneider’s excel- 
lent index provides a key to an appraisal of these influences. Especially 
remarkable is the democratic turn of the interpretation of Hegel’s ideas 
in the United States. 

It should be noted that the book does not deal with “New Realism and 
New Naturalism.” The inability of the author to complete this section 
of his work is understandable, as he explains in the preface. The omis- 
sion leaves a serious gap in the history of twentieth century philosophy 
not only on its own account but because of the consequently inadequate 
treatment of recent epistemology. 

WALTER G. MUELDER 
Boston University School of Theology 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, edited by Vergilius Ferm. 470 
pp. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1948. $5.00. 

This book is one of a series of studies of contemporary life being issued 
by the Philosophical Library. It seeks to present a cross section of the 
religious groups, both old and new, which claim loyalty in our day, in- 
cluding even such movements as Ethical Culture and Naturalistic Hu- 
manism. 

Mr. Ferm does not attempt to canvass the whole field of sects and de- 
nominations, but to present the “larger divisions of religious ideologies 
and practices.” Thus Christianity is divided into Eastern Orthodoxy, 
Roman Catholicism, Anglo-Catholicism, Liberal and Conservative Prot- 
estantism, and the Society of Friends, plus groups claiming special revela- 
tions (Latter Day Saints, Christian Science, and Swedenborgianism), and 
the Salvation Army and Jehovah’s Witnesses. The Eastern religions, 
with the exception of Hinduism, are each represented by a single chapter. 

One serious and unexplained omission must be noted in the case of 
Orthodox Judaism, though both Conservative and Reformed views are 
here, and Mordecai Kaplan has contributed a very excellent chapter on 
Reconstructionism. From the approximate chronological order of ar- 
rangement, it would appear that Judaism originated in the nineteenth 
century. 
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Nearly all of the studies are contributed by active members of the 
groups concerned, and on the whole the portrayals here offered are reli- 
able and representative statements. Most of the essays are clear and 
readable, with a maximum of factual content; some present information 
not readily available elsewhere. A primary value of this book comes 
from its emphasis on contemporary trends and developments within the 
religions considered. 

There are twenty-seven contributions in all, varying in length from 
four pages (Conservative Judaism) to thirty pages (Roman Catholicism), 
W. Norman Pittenger’s chapter on Anglo-Catholicism is a model of clar- 
ity and succinctness, and Chang Wing-tsit presents an unusual treatment 
of the religious elements of Confucianism. Zoroastrianism receives pro- 
vocative and original reinterpretation by Irach J. S. Taraporewala. 

One may question whether “Liberal Protestantism” is fairly repre- 
sented by Conrad Moehlman’s essay which claims John Dewey as an ex- 
ponent, and is much less tolerant toward traditional Christianity than 
R. W. Sellar’s capable exposition of Naturalistic Humanism. According 
to Moehlman, Liberal Protestantism means essentially the freedom of the 
individual and theology’s sole reliance on the scientific method. 

Conservative Protestantism, as it is interpreted by Andrew Kerr Rule, 
fares better, though its central features are often obscured by the author's 
preoccupation with the faults of liberalism. The general muddiness 


here is illustrated in the bibliography, in which J. G. Machen and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr are lumped together as representing a “more conservative 
view.” 

A final word of caution may be offered in regard to Swami Nikhila- 
nanda’s Hinduism, which is strictly Neo-Vedanta Hinduism and takes no 
account of the sort of historical research which Western readers are ac- 
customed to assume. 


CLAUDE WELCH 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE PROTESTANT PuLpit, by Andrew W. Blackwood. 318 pp. New 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. $2.75. 

Best SERMONS, 1947-48 EpiTIoNn, edited by G. Paul Butler. 318 pp. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. $2.75. 

“Through sacrament and through sermon it is Christ himself who 
comes to us’’—this important sentence of a remarkable foreword which 
H. S. Coffin has contributed to Dr. Butler’s new selection not only points 
to the true task of a preacher, it also gives expression to the deepest ex- 
pectations with which a reader may stretch out his hands for these two 
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books. Will he be disappointed? In spite of the seeming indifference 
of the masses there are innumerable men and women, youth included, 
who ask the question, What is the meaning of the Christian message in 
the growing crisis of today? Laymen as well as theologians, therefore, 
will be attracted by the volumes under review. Both are meant to show 
us preaching at its best. 

The editors are well aware that ultimate judgment in the spiritual 
sphere is beyond human competence. This insight seems to have been 
the deepest root of a remarkable broadmindedness which, misunderstood, 
could be censured as lacking definite conviction. The selfless, scientific 
method of a reporter, unusual special knowledge, and untiring labor have 
entitled the authors to their meritorious endeavor. 

G. P. Butler, aided and advised by a staff of other well-known experts, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, has for a third time published a body 
of fifty-two actual sermons and religious addresses chosen from thousands 
from many. countries and denominations. It is a privilege indeed to be 
given the message of churches and chapels all over the world. How stim- 
ulating, for example, for readers in continental Europe, to know the 
earnest and vivid new efforts of American and English preaching, and 
how instructive to discover the homiletical consequences of Karl Barth’s 
new doctrinal insight in his own sermons. Dr. Butler’s former editions 
were issued in 1944 and 1946. Compared with its predecessors the new 
collection gives an impressive proof of the rapid change of the world 
situation the Churches have to face. There is a frank concession of dis- 
illusionment, but there are purified knowledge and deepened hopes too. 
Pieces like Father Riquet’s analysis of ‘““The Havoc of War,” given at 
Notre Dame de Paris, an analysis unrelenting as well as pitiful, and Mar- 
tin Niemoeller’s sermon on “The Need and Task of the Church in Ger- 
many,” delivered in Zurich Cathedral, will most probably at once be 
historical documents of first rank. 

A. W. Blackwood—wanting to give at the same time ever memorable 
utterances of the saving evangelical truth for readers of varied origins 
and characters, and instructive patterns of its fresh witnessing for expert 
preachers as well as for young theologians—restricted himself to a repre- 
sentative selection of twenty outstanding examples of present day preach- 
ing and ventured to put that selection by the side of an equal number of 
famous Protestant sermons of the past. In making his choice of the lat- 
ter he kept away deliberately from those that had appeared in other col- 
lections. We hear the voices of Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards, 
Maclaren, Brooks, and others in unforgettable words of comfort and ap- 
peal, pointing to the depths of God’s heart and eternal purpose as it is 
revealed in the unique and lasting message of the prophets and Apostles 
of Christ. ‘There are sermons whose every line is a true gift. 
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Modern sermons, it is true, present a far from uniform picture. Psy. 
chological approaches, literary refinement, and an intentional participa- 
tion in the urgent problems of today often seem to prevail over the hum- 
ble exposition of the Scripture. Taken as a whole, however, modern 
preaching, without returning to empty orthodox conventionalism, shows 
a trend back to the classic Protestant form. 

HERMANN SCHLINGENSIEPEN 
Evangelical Theological Faculty 
University of Bonn, Germany 


SHELLEY’s MAjor Portry: THE FABRIC OF A VISION, by Carlos Baker. 
296 pp. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1948, 
$5.00. 

Recent reassessment of the English poets with frequent devaluation of 
the Romantic school give a special interest to a thoroughgoing study of 
the present kind. Moreover, the doctrine of the Romantics is today 
highly vulnerable in the eyes of current theology. On both counts the 
figure of Shelley offers a significant object of study. It is time again to 
explore him anew and to define our relation to him and his context. As 
Professor Baker says, “No book devoted to the full range of Shelley’s 
major work has been undertaken since the Victorian period.” Current 
depreciation of this poet is well illustrated by W. H. Auden’s reference 
to him as “‘a poet whose works I detest.” Shelley’s famous statement that 
poets are “the unacknowledged legislators of the world” the same writer 
characterizes as “the silliest remark ever made about poetry.” Yet Ste- 
phen Spender is an admirer of Shelley. And what Karl Marx said about 
him may well approach the feeling of more recent revolutionaries: “The 
real difference between Byron and Shelley lies in this: those who under- 
stand and love them consider it fortunate that Byron died at the age of 
thirty-six, for he would have become a bourgeois reactionary had he lived 
much longer; they regret, on the contrary, that Shelley died at twenty- 
nine, for he was entirely revolutionary and would always have belonged 
to the vanguard of Socialism.” 

The value of the present work lies in the thoroughness with which the 
actual poems are investigated and the evolving thought of the poet de- 
scribed. Professor Baker offers us the Prospero in Shelley rather than 
the Ariel which has been so much overemphasized. By a careful study 
of the ideas which influenced the poet and of his symbolic method, as 
well as of his struggle to define his vision and to shape its fabric, the 
critic illuminates the incontestable greatness of the poems. But he also 
gives us so vivid a sense of one version of Enlightenment faith, not to say 
theology, as to raise real questions for our modern standpoint or stand- 
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points. Our only regret with regard to the work is that the issues so 
raised for contemporary poetry and world view could not be followed up 
as they are, for instance, with regard to Emerson, Melville, and others in 
F. O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance. This, however, is not part of 
the task Professor Baker has set himself in the present volume. 

The author outlines the chief periods of Shelley’s work under the head- 
ing: “Necessity,” “The Problem of Evil,” “The Spirit’s Splendor.” Shel- 
ley was throughout the didactic poet, though he aimed to instruct and 
inspire indirectly. He was the prophet-hierophant who believed that 
imagination could mediate “the white radiance of eternity,” the divine 
light of the world soul, so that men would be led to love and beauty. He 
was throughout genuinely concerned with political freedom and justice 
and labored in numerous way to serve it. He began under the influence 
of necessitarian ideas in the light of which he accounted both for the in- 
flexibility of evil and for any hope of evolutionary improvement. Even 
in his middle period as represented by Prometheus Unbound, Necessity 
or Law (as Demogorgon) plays an important part. But here by his moral 
act of love and forgiveriess Prometheus wins it over from the side of evil 
(the tyrant Jove) to the side of good. Paralleling these social-cosmic 
themes there runs a series of poems beginning with Alastor dealing with 
the redemption of the soul. In his final writings, in which the prose 
Defence of Poetry can be grouped with Epipsychidion, Adonais, and The 
Triumph of Life, Shelley has achieved both a coherence of view and a 
mythological vehicle which enable a larger and richer utterance. We 
note here especially Baker's correction of conventional misinterpretation 
of the Epipsychidion which like Dante’s Vita Nuova is to be read as a 
spiritual history presenting ultimate transactions of the soul and not as 
an invitation to free love. 

Shelley’s relation to Christianity and to Christ is of absorbing interest 
and, as in the case generally of the Romantics and transcendentalists, is 
suggestive of the cultural problems of our immediate background. In 
brief, it is helpful to think of him on the analogy of the great heretics of 
the second century. His hatred of the God of the Old Testament, his 
antinomianism combined with heroic devotion to love and freedom, his 
oracular view of the poet, his sense of the reality of evil and tragedy, his 
mythological reading of existence—all suggest the operation of the Chris- 
tian faith in him, but in an errorist form. Indeed a Neo-Platonic dual- 
ism and an eighteenth-century psychology led him to a familiar stand- 
point for which Biblical conceptions of creation, man, and time are folly. 
A poet like Shelley is significant as an example of the desperate and baffled 
efforts of the modern world to reshape its faith to accord with new circum- 
stances, a task carried on by men at the height of genius (Nietzsche, Bloy) 
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who are both in a true sense martyrs of the cause and victims of error, 
For the undertaking involves both reinterpretation of tradition and de. 
pendence on the present divine afflatus by way of spiritual immediacy, 
and both are full of risks and temptations. 

Amos N. WILDER 
The Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: PROPHET FROM AMERICA, by D. R. Davies. 102 pp. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948. $2.00. 

It is a graceful circumstance that America’s pre-eminent theologian 
should be presented and explained to us by an Englishman, as he is in 
this book. There is, first, a biographical chapter which traces the be- 
ginnings of the characteristic Niebuhrian outlook to seminary days and 
which shows the decisive effects of Niebuhr’s long tenure of an industrial 
parish. This chapter, and indeed the whole book, give us a clear pic- 
ture of the subject with his unmistakable drive and preoccupation. Sec- 
ond, there is a chapter on Niebuhr’s theological development “to the 
right,” as it is put. In this section is presented the well-known attack of 
Dr. Niebuhr on “Liberal Protestantism’ and his rediscovery of a more 
profound and historic Christianity. A third chapter traces his political 
and economic move “‘to the left.”” These trends are synthesized in the 
one living man, “the Christian revolutionary in being,” with his four 
principles of action: the relevance of the absolute to the relative, his grasp 
on persons amid the historic processes, his willingness to stand under the 
judgment he proclaims, and his balanced view of the value of both sides 
in conflict situations. 

The author attempts to state the essential Niebuhrian achievement, 
and to this reviewer he does so successfully. He finds it to be in a com- 
bination of two things not generally conjoined, namely, a religion so pro- 
found as to be frightening, and a concern with history in its vanishing 
forms. For Niebuhr, history is not simply an “illustration” of his the- 
ology; rather its unduplicated events are the place of meeting with the 
divine, the activity of the living God. On the other hand, interpretation 
and action require a full account of history, and, notably, an awareness 
of the rule of God. This rules out inadequate secular approaches or cor- 
ruptions of Christianity such as “Protestant Liberalism.” It is precisely 
as tools of interpreting history and acting in it, as well as in individual 
concerns, that such great watchwords as “original sin,” “atonement,” “the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting” come into their own. 

Some readers may find this book too full of adulation, not critical 
enough. The author permits himself one criticism. He claims that 
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Niebuhr deals inadequately with the Church. Unfortunately in so do- 
ing, he appears to criticize Neibuhr from the standpoint of a view of the 
Episcopate which most non-Anglicans will dispute. Again, I am not 
sure that Niebuhr’s position is a return to “Orthodoxy.” “Orthodoxy” 
is less fundamental, more literalistic, less flexible than Niebuhr’s posi- 
tion. Finally, the author might have mentioned the colossal commerce, 
both creative and critical, between Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. But these 
criticisms should not make us forget our debt of thanks to Davies for 
reminding us that in Reinhold Niebuhr God, even our own God, has 
called and burdened a prophet. 

CuirFrorD L. STANLEY 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


THE PasToRAL EpistLEs, by Burton Scott Easton. 239 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. $3.00. 

The learned author of this commentary, B. S. Easton, Professor of New 
Testament at General Theological Seminary, New York City, is well 
known through having published a dozen books relating to the New 
Testament and the ancient Church as well as the application of Christian 
principles to current problems. In his latest volume Easton deals with 


the Pastoral Epistles (I and II Timothy, and Titus) in a new and fresh 
way. He translates the Greek text into everyday modern English and 
adds a concise and suggestive exposition of the text. Technical consid- 
erations of critical questions and doubtful readings are then discussed at 
greater length, being set off typographically from the exposition to facili- 
tate quick reference. Nearly two score of word studies form an appen- 
dix, to which the reader is constantly referred. The entire treatment is 
simple and direct, and the non-technical reader may profit even from the 
word studies, which can be read without a knowledge of Greek. Behind 
every statement there is the comprehensive and detailed scholarship so 
characteristic of Easton’s literary labors. As proof of this it may be re- 
marked that Easton is the first commentator on the Pastorals to make fre- 
quent reference to the various ancient books of Church orders, such as 
the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (which Easton edited in 1930) and 
the Didascalia. He has also presented for the English reader much in- 
formation culled from Végtle’s monograph on the “Haustafeln” or ethical 
lists from the Greco-Roman world and their relation to lists of virtues and 
vices in the Scriptures, and has made extensive use of Kittel’s Wérterbuch 
and Strack-Billerbeck’s Kommentar. Likewise many pages bear testi- 
mony to the influence of Dibelius and Harrison upon his thinking. 

The commentator on the Pastorals is faced with problems of literary 
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criticism as well as ecclesiastical history (notably the development of 
Church orders). With regard to the former, Easton, in company with 
the majority of New Testament scholars of the present generation, be. 
lieves that the Pastorals were written by an unnamed pastor of Hellenic 
background, an ardent admirer of the Apostle Paul, in the sequence II 
_ Timothy (about A.D. 95), Titus (about A.D. 100), and I Timothy (about 
A.D. 105). It is true that the way in which Easton marshals the evidence 
in his introductory chapters appears to make this conclusion inevitable, 
On the other hand, not all of the evidence demands the interpretation 
which he places upon it (for example, the extant information regarding 
the development of the ministry is really too scanty to permit so precise 
a dating of the Pastorals as Easton attempts on pp. 20-21). It would 
have been much fairer to the complex problem of authorship if Easton 
had also presented the arguments which have been advanced in favor of 
the essential Pauline authorship of these Epistles, arguments such as those 
which Zahn and B. Weiss of the past generation and Behm, Thérnell, 
Meinertz, and Jeremias of the present generation urge with great per- 
suasiveness. (Pére Spicq’s commentary on the Pastorals, which also cham- 
pions their Pauline connections, appeared almost simultaneously with 
Easton’s.) Furthermore, Easton apparently does not take into account 
Otto Roller’s monumental study of Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe 
which deals with the phenomena of the New Testament letters in com- 
parison with the epistolary customs of the contemporary Greco-Roman 
world; if he had, he would certainly have made allowance for the possi- 
bility that Paul commissioned an amanuensis to draw up these Epistles 
in the name of the Apostle. (See also J.-A. Eschlimann, “La rédaction 
des épitres pauliniennes,” Revue Biblique, 1946, 185-196.) This is not 
to suggest that all of the problems of the Pastorals would be solved by 
such an hypothesis, but one could wish that Easton would have given due 
consideration to such a possibility. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe how Easton deals with the 
thorny question of the ministry as it is reflected in the Pastorals. He 
chooses the word “‘ruler” as the least objectionable rendering of episkopos 
and states that in these Epistles “the Ignatian bishops are actually found 
in everything but the title” (p. 177). He admits that the lack of the title 
is significant; but apparently it is not significant enough to prevent his 
holding the traditional Episcopalian view that “apostolic—or something 
like apostolic—authority” was revived in the bishops (p. 178). In his 
treatment of the elders, Easton maintains that it was only after “the apos- 
tles had passed away [that] the work of the elders began” (p. 225). He 
therefore cannot permit the clear testimony of Acts 14: 23 and 20: 17 to 
stand, but assumes that these references to elders in the lifetime of Paul 
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are inaccurate and anachronistic (p. 226). In this highhanded treatment 
of the evidence Easton fails to take into account the practical certainty 
that the early Jewish-Christian communities (or “synagogues,” so the 
Greek of James 2: 2) would continue to maintain the body of elders with 
which they had been familiar as Jews. 

Although Easton’s work appears to this reviewer to be open to criticism 
on the points mentioned above, its many splendid qualities will certainly 
reward the careful and discriminating attention that the book deserves. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PsyCHOLOGY FOR PAsToR AND PEOPLE, by John Sutherland Bonnell. 225 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948. $2.50. 

There is a “spate” of books lately on pastoral counseling, of uneven 
value and viewpoint, and this volume should take a high place among 
them. It was originally prepared as the James Sprunt Lecture for semi- 
narians at Union Theological Seminary in Richmond in 1943. Ten 
years ago he published a more theoretical work called Pastoral Psychi- 
atry, but in this book he replaces the earlier term “psychiatry” with the 
less pretentious frame of reference for pastoral counseling. The result 
is a simpler and more useful guide for ministers trying to sharpen their 
skills. Perhaps the audience for which it was prepared explains its more 
homely and practical character. 

As pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York for 
many years Dr. Bonnell has a wealth of experience, and he draws upon it 
with a remarkable and consistent gift for illuminating anecdote and case 
illustration. He leaves aside prolonged case histories which bore most 
readers. There is some danger that he may be making things seem too 
easy, for pastoral experience provides a lot of failure. There is little 
evidence of failure here, so that pastors may either be misled or irritated 
by his urbane and confident flow of advice and example. On the other 
hand, he is more sensitive than most writers in this field to the bearing 
of preaching and Biblical interpretation in pastoral care, and his ap- 
pendices on “How to Read the Bible” and a type-sermon will be of wide 
interest. 

The first three chapters examine the role of the pastor as counselor. 
The main part deals with counseling procedures: the arts of listening, of 
asking questions, the counseling situation. His emphasis on listening is 
sure to make a needed impression on pastors who, of all counselors, tend 
to be most directive. There are two chapters on special groups (children, 
youth, and the sick). The last chapter, in a summary way, lists guiding 
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principles under forty-four heads; a kind of distillation of experience and 
insight which will repay study and meditation. Serious pastors can use 
them as criteria for evaluating their own performance. 

Dr. Bonnell is quite clear about the pastor’s limitations, as far as psy- 
chotherapy is involved. He has no patience with pseudo-psychiatric 
counseling. He is also quite clear that the pastor is not a hedonist who 
seeks to substitute psychology and “adjustment” for Christian nurture 
and the imperatives of the Gospel. It is perhaps unfortunate that he 
adds to the fire (pp. 20, 21, 155) of the false battle with psychoanalysis 
(stirred up recently by Monsignor Sheen) by failing to distinguish be- 
tween Freud’s early (and personal) view of religion, and the developing 
insights of the ‘Freudian viewpoint” of contemporary analysts such as 
Horney, Zilboorg, and Fromm. 

Readers with technical training may find fault with this book at one 
point or another, but of what work in an area of new understanding 
would this not be true? What is here comes out of long experience and 
intelligent thinking. It is almost unique in its use of what Whitehead 
would call the “concretions” of pastoral counseling theory. It is a good 
pastoral tool. 

JOsEPH FLETCHER 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tue LiFe oF Gop IN THE SouL OF Man, by Henry Scougal. Edited by 
Winthrop S. Hudson. 95 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1948. $1.50. 

Few facts are more cheering than the recurrent revival of religious 
classics. ‘The many editions through which they pass suggest our con- 
stant hunger for fellowship in experience beyond the world of sense. 
Echoes that die away presently vibrate again; witness this little book, re- 
printed for the first time since 1892. Written in Scotland by an Episco- 
palian clergyman as a private’ letter, it soon slipped into print and was 
cherished by Christians—Presbyterian, High Anglican, what you will. 
It had much quickening power within the Wesleyan movement; and 
here it is again offering us refreshment. To use a word just now in 
danger of passing into cant, it is an “ecumenical” book. Perhaps we 
may feel without irreverence that its power to stimulate humble devo- 
tion is partly due to the happy phrasing common to the prose of its 
period. But, frivolity aside, it surely meets some modern needs. It 
offers relief to devotees of Nygren or Barth, for, disregarding or rather 
assuming creeds, liturgies, theology, it records in simplicity the abiding 
reality of contact with that Unseen which is Very Love. The book is 
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more than an historic curiosity; it is a spring of living water. The 
thinker won’t find very much in it, perhaps; but the lover will. 

It is a serene book of youth, for Scougal died when only twenty-eight 
years old. His aim, says the editor, Dr. Hudson, was “to abate the spirit 
of controversy that was bedevilling Scotland.” He was a mystic, a lover 
of Tauler and the Theologica Germanica, but he did not succumb to 
the dangers felt in mysticism by some modern critics; after all, the per- 
sonal approach of the mystic need not, as they seem to think, invalidate 
the docile and humble acceptance of corporate experience as its home. 
Scougal is wholly loyal to his Church and to the Word of God. He may 
seem to start on a commonplace level, but presently, reaching Section 3, 
“On Divine Love Exemplified in Our Saviour,” one finds him touching 
his subject at the quick. No modern psychologist could surpass his 
power to enter reverently the secrets of the human personality of our 
Lord. The following sections, “On the Excellency and Advantage of 
Religion” and “On the Aids to True Religion,” also escape convention 
and achieve insight, as when he tells us that when we are humble enough 
to love people “it delights the soul to find itself thus enlarged.” Sanity 
is one word for this tranquil little book: to retreat into sanctified common 
sense is often very good for us. But when it says that one mark of holi- 
ness is that the soul “feels itself well,” we realize that if true health is to 
be ours we must move out and onward sacramentally into awesome 
reaches beyond the confines of the natural order. 

To be bored by such a book and to turn away from it as a series of 
platitudes is sadly easy. But if you are of the initiates, the book will not 
bore you; it will offer you stimulus and guidance in that journey. 

Vipa D. ScupDER 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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